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CHARLES I. FROM 
QUER ROLLS. 


LAST DAYS OF THE EXCHE- 


The discovery of any new sources of informa- 
tion relative to the reign of King Charles I. and 
the troublous times in which that monarch closed 
his last days must naturally be gratifying to the 
historical student, and more especially to those 
who devote their attention mainly, as some do, to 
that most critical and most important era of the 
history of this country: I am therefore induced to 
lay before your readers a brief outline of two 
very interesting Exchequer Rolls of that period, 
now at the Public Record Office, and which to 
the best of my knowledge have never met the 
public eye. 

I will remark at the outset that it is not my 
intention in this communication to enter into any 
elaborate dissertation on these Rolls: I merely 


. ° . ] 
wish to explain to the reader their nature and 


contents, with such few annotations as necessity 
may require; to exceed this would be to edit 
them,—a performance not so well suited to your 
pages as to the volumes of the Camden Society, 
whose attention I wouk learnestly request to these 
curious documents. 

It will be recollected that in the reign of Charles 
I. there was ap pointed | y the House of Commons 
t body entitled the Committee for Managing the 
King’s Revenues, of whom frequent mention will 

e found in the Journ ils of that House: they acted 
n the performance of their duties by lk 
ng in all the monies belonging to the royal 1 
enue, and disbursing the same according to thi 
rders of the House of Common These two 
Rolls in question are the “discharge” of this | 
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Committee for so much of the royal treasure as is 
therein stated to have been expended during the 
years 1647-8 and 1648-9, giving all the particu- 
lars in detail; and the information thus afforded 
obtainable from other source is of a 
highly interesting character. ‘The Rolls are doubt- 
less part only of a series, but at this distance of 
time it is impossible to conjecture their probable 
extent: there may even now be existing in 
private hands, owing to the distribution and muti- 
lation of Exchequer Records so injudiciously per- 
mitted some years back; if so, this may perhaps 
lead to their discovery. 

We are, however, most fortunate in possessing 
these two Rolls, on account of their period, and 
this will in some measure atone for the 
others. 

Their existence induces me to cite a passage 
in Hume on the subject of this Committee, re- 
specting which he appears to fall into an error. 
He says : 

“The ¢ 
different 
brought 
secreting 
treasure. 


being no 


some 


absence of 


of the 
never 
wer of 
public 


ommittees, to whom the mana 
branches of revenue was entrusted, 
in their accounts, and had unlimited px 
whatever sums they pleased from the 

These branch needlessly multiplied, in 
order to render me revenue more intricate, to the 
advantages among greater numbers, and the 
frauds, of which hea were universally suspected. The 
method of keeping accounts, practised in the Exchequer, 
the exactest, the most ancient, the best 
known, and the least liable to fraud. The Exchequer was, 
for that reason, abolished, and the revenue put under the 
management of a Committee who were subject to no con- 
trol.” * 


gement 


es were 
share 
to conceal 


was confessedly 


This statement of Hume’s seems to be some- 
what erroneous; for if the Committees never 
brought in their accounts, how comes it that we 
possess these Rolls? It is not a matter on which 
to argue here: have the Rolls, and that is 
enough for our purpose. But without more ado, 
[ will introduce the reader to his new friends, and 
that ceremony being completed, it is anticipated 
that he will afterwards wish to better his acquaint- 
ance with them. 

These Rolls take up the period of history at the 
commencement of the year 1647. The King had 
been delivered up by the Scotch C ommissioners, 
and was sojourning at Hok lenby House in North- 
amptonshire, where the daily expenses of main- 
taining his Majesty are charged at 50/. per diem. 
I will now extract the commencement of the ac- 
count, which enters into particulars 

“ Paid unto M*, Peter Whalley for so1 
unto M*". Frauncis Cressett, Treasurer of ; 

rné defray the king’s expences at Holdenby, parcel 
rdered by the Commons H r warrant 
‘committee, dated 21 { 
iid Frauncis ¢ 
lesiuned tor 
Way of imprest, in 
expence of the kin 


* Hume's History of Engla 


we 


uch by him paid 
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mito the 
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the expence 
part of dt 
g and 


the day, for 
ners there, 


ere, by 


commissit 


the whole 
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according to the several warrants of the said committee, | 
and his acquittances hereinafter mentioned* - 10,5004. 

* Paid more unto the said Frauncis Cressett by way of 
Imprest these several sums following, by virtue of several 
warrants of the said committee, as appeareth by his ac- 
quittances, ViZz.:— 

“1. By warrant dated 16 November, 1647, and by 
his acquittance indorsed, five hundred pounds for 
the expence of the King in the Isle of Wight 

5004 

. By another warrant dated 23° Novemb. 1647, to 

Bt A the charges of the King’s servants and 
their carriages into the Isle of Wight - WoL 
*3. By another warrant dated 23 Decembr. 1647, in 
part of the allowance of 302. per diem for defray- 
ing the whole expence of the King here, to be by 
him issued upon accompt, five hundred pounds as 
by two acquittances - - - - 5001 
‘* This 207 “4, By another warrant dated 3% Jan. 1647, 
toe meuen upon accompt for the same Servite, as appears 
en." f by three acquittances : - 8002 
“ This 100! “5, And by another warrant dated 22 Febr. 
too much \ 1647, upon accompt for the same use, as ap- 
+ ney pears by five acquittances - - - 9002 
“In all for which he is likewise to accompt.” 

“Paid unto John Powell for glasses and tins sent to 
Holdenby by warrant, 9 Febr. 1646; 49s. and to Chr. 
White, Pewterer, for Pewter sent thither by warrant, 18 
Martii, 1646 - - - - - 3892. 10s. 
41L 19s, 

“Paid unto M*. Clement Kynnersly yeoman of his 
Majesty’s Wardrobe the sum of one hundred pounds 
upon accompt for fitting Richmond House in Surrey 
with beds, sheets, carpets, and other necessaries belong- 
ing to the Wardrobe, for the reception of the King and 
accommodating the Commissioners and others, there to 
attend by warrant ofthe said Committee, dated 24° Junii, 
1647, and 2 acquittances, of which one is indorsed. 100/.” 


We now come to details of the domestic affairs 
of the King,—his wearing apparel and such like,— 
all of which is set down with great minuteness. 


“ Paid unto several persons and tradesmen hereafter 
named for linen, wearing apparel, and necessary emptions 
for the King’s Majesty according to his pleasure signified 
from time to time; viz.— 

“Paid unto Lawrence Swetnam, Esq’ .» for linen, 
lace, and other necessaries bought for his Majesty, 
and for muking and sending the same to Holdenby 
and elsewhere according to the proportions set 
down by M*. Wheeler and M*. Swetnam, viz.— 

“ By one warrant dated 8 April, 1647, 150 

“ By another warrant dated 19 Aug. 1647, 
88/. 13s. 6d. 

“And by another warrant dated 1 Febr. 1647, upon 
accompt, to provide linen and laces for his majesty 
as by his acquittance 14 Febr. appeareth, 2002. 

“ 4381. 13s. 6d.” 
John Eaton for holland for 


in full, 


“ Paid unto Mr, 


1 to be } 
deducted =| 12 whole shirts and 12 pair of boot hose and 
Swernam’ » t making the hose, and for 22 vards and a half 
account.” Jof lace for the boot hose, by warrant 19 Aug. 


1647, and by acquittance of the 4 of January, 1647. 
5dl, 14s. 6d. 
“ Allowed unto this Accomptant which he disbursed by 
order of the Committee for apparel for t the King’ 8 Majesty 
rhe particulars of the warrants are then given, but 
it is unnecessary to notice them here, except that the 
period over which they run extends from April to Octo- 

ber, 1647. 
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upon the tradesmen’s bills and for necessary emptions of 
all things suitable as followeth, viz.— 

“1, One black mourning suit, one black brocado 
suit, two cloth coloured suits of the most fing 
Segobia Spanish Cloth trimmed with gold and 
silver lace, with 502. imprest unto Daniel Murray, 
Tailor, for making these 4 suite, allowed by order 
S Junii, 1647 - - - 3330. lis 

One black tabby ouit and ‘desk laced with bone 
Tee e, and cloak lined with plush; one plain cloth 
suit and cloak lined with plush ; one scarlet riding 
coat trimmed with gold and silver lace and lined 
with plush; one plain cloth coat lined with plush, 
with oiled taffaty between the cloth and the plush; 
a night bag laced with gold and silver lace; 4 
bearing cloth of crimson velvet laced and fringed; 
two hats and bands; three pair of black silk stock- 
ings; 2 pair of coloured silk stockings; 2 dozen 
of gloves; a velvet cassock lined with taffaty ; and 
half a pound of silk for the robes (with 15/. imprest 
to the Tailor) by order 17 Junii, 1647, and by 
nine bills and acquittances inclosed - 2360, % 
To W™. Wheeler, Goldsmith, for silver hooks and 
aw Grivwes to Davd Murray, paid 22 July, 
QU. 12s, 
Py ‘One cloth suit trimmed with silver lace, and the 
cloak lined with plush, Another cloth suit and 
cloak so lined with silver and gold lace. 3. Another 
black wrought tabby suit trimmed with black bone 
lace, and the cloak lined with plush, with divers 
necessaries mentioned in a letter from the Commis- 
sioners at Stoke, 7° August, 1647, by order, il 
August, 1647. And one black mourning suit and 
cloak with necessaries suitable, mentioned in 
another letter dated at Otelands 19 August, 1647, 
by order 20 Aug. 1647, and by 12 bills and acquit- 
tances annexed, paid 14 September, 1647. 

2987. 10s. 9d. 
4. Two plain cloth suits, the cloaks lined with plush 
and interlined with rattein, one tennis suit of 
wrought coloured satin lined with taffaty, one night 
gown of wrought tabby lined with plush, a green 
cloth hunting coat with necessaries suitable, in- 
closed in a letter from the Commissioners at Hamp- 
ton Court, 9 Sept. 1647, by order 30 October, 1647, 
with 10/ imprest to the Tailor, as appears by 
eleven bills - 3341 &. 
And a black velvet suit, cloak, and cassock; 4 
black satin suit and cloak lined with plush; 4 
scarlet cloak lined with plush, with gold and silver 
buttons and other necessaries desired by M*. John 
Reeve, Groom of his Majesty’s Rubes in the Castle 
of Carisbrooke and Isle of Wight, 6 Decembr, 
1647, by order 16 Decembr, 1647, as appears by 
eight bills, with 102 imprest unto David Murray, 
Tailor - - - 2631 19s. bd. 


“ Paid more unto John Allexander, Shoemaker, upoa 


“93. 


his bill for boots and shoes for his Majesty between 
the 7 of May and the 14% of Oct". 1647, by warrant 
t Dec, 1647 - - . - - - - 28i. 4. 

“Paid unto Edward East, Watchmaker, for a watch 


going 30 hours, with two gold cases and a cheque 28/, and 
for a great silver clock striking the hours and quarters 
upon several bells, 26/, by order 4 Decem. 1647 - Gil 
“ Paid to M*. Ramee Van Lempitt, picture drawer, fof 
drawing the picture of the King, Queen, and two of the 
Majesty’s children in one piece, by warrant of the Com- 
mittee, 19 Aug. 1647 - - - - - oi 
“ Paid to Henry Norris, Joiner, for two carved und 
gilded frames for pictures, attested by Mr. John Vanbel 
Camp, by warrant of the said Committee, 22° Julii, 164. 
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« And to John Powell for 4 billiard staves with pins, 
balls, and port provided for his mage sty, paid by warrant 
94 August, L647 - - 61. 

* Paid unto Thomas Smithesby, ‘Enquire, § Saddler, for 
horse cloths, hoods, bits, and other provisions by him fur- 
nished to his Majesty’s Coachman by warrant 13 a—_ 
1647, and his acquittance - - 2712 

“To him more by virtue of another warrant of t 
same date by way of advance for providing 2 pad saddles 
ofcrimson and green velvet, and 3 hunting saddles for 
his majesty with 4 saddles fer Equerries - - 502 

“To him more in full of his bill of 1652 Os. 6d. for the 
said saddles and furnitures for the stables by warrant of 
the said Committee, dated ultimo Novem. 1647, besides 
the said 50/. formerly paid - - - LLSL Os. 6d. 

“To Mt. Clement Kynnersly for 8 Flaunders Coach 
horses of a Chestnut colour for his Majesty's service, by 
warrant 18 Junii, 1647 - - - - 3007. 

«To Mr. William Pauncefoote for 9 suite, cloaks, and 
coats for his Majesty’s footmen, trumpeter, grooms, and 
sumpter man, by bill attested by C aptain Silus Titus and 
by warrant 13 July, 1647 - 15.2 16s. 3a. 

“To Mt John Myller, Taylor, t to be by him issued upon 
Accompt, for cloth to make 3 suits, 2 cloaks, and a coat, for 
2 of his majesty’s coachmen and a postilion, and for ne- 
cessaries for them, by warrant 13° Julii, 1647 - 7 

“To John Freeman, for the price of a gray sean 
horse and a dun Ps ad horse, bought ae his majesty’s use 
by warrant dated 22 Juli, 1647 - - - 140/. 

“To Robert Tyrwhitt, Esquire, one of his Majesty's 
Equerries, for a grey stone horse, bought of Colonel 
Thomas Grantham for his Maje sty’s use, by warrant, 21 
August, 1647 - ~ - - 70L 

“To Thomas Loewen, his ” Majesty’ . ‘Coac hman, upon 
accompt, for stable provisions and for wages and board- 
wages for himself, his fellow ams 2 servants, by warrant, 
14 Febr. 1647 - - - 10 

“ And to Mr Charles Kirk, for sts table | provisions for his 
majesty’s coach horses and saddle horses, and for the 2 
equerries nags, 
November, by warrant, dated ultimo Novem. 1647 
351. 17s. 9d. 

“ Paid unto Colonel Ro. Hamond, Governor of the Isle 
of Wight, by the hands of John Lysle, Esq', upon his 
accompt for the King’s expences, 3 weeks from the time 
of his majesty’s arrival there until M* Cressett came to 
manage the expence, by warrant, 16° Decembr. 1647 

1502. 

“To him more by the hands of John Cheech, for the 
relief and pay of his soldiers in the forts, castles, and 
guards there, by warrant, 6 Jan. 1647, in pursuance of an 
order of the Commons House, 1 Jan. - - - 2002, 

“To him more for extraordinary charges he hath been 
at upon occasion of tie King’s being there, and by an- 
other warrant of the said 6 of Jan., in pursuance of an 
order in the house, 31 Dec. - - - - 2001” 

The King, having thus been brought to the Isle 
of Wight, we will there leave him for a brief pe- 
riod while we glance at the adventures of others 

whose fortunes ‘depended upon the royal revenues 
of whom first in the list comes the Duke of Y ork, 
whose allowance is here set down : — 


“ For the Duke of York. 


“ For part of one month's allowance arrear and due 24° 
Martii, 1646, and pala 1 April, 647, as appears by one 
acquittance - ‘ - - 3810 138s. 4d. 

“ For the said allow: ance of 6317. “13s. 4d. per mensem 
for 10 months ented 24° » Januar. 1647, as by 22 acquit- 
tances - - - 63161. 13s, 4d. 


14 nights, from the 12 to the 26" of 


“ And in part of the said allowance due for one month 
ended 24 Febr, 1647, as appears by 83 acquittances 600. 

“ And for the extraordinary charges and expences of 
the said Duke, and the rest of his majesty’s children and 
their attendants in their journeys between St James and 
Causham, to wait on his majesty in July, 1647, paid by 
warrant 11° August, 1647 - - - 1014 1s. Gd. 

Next come the Duke of Gloucester and the 
Princess Elizabeth, who had an allowance of 5000/. 
a year, which was paid to the Earl of Northum- 
berland, their governor, for their expenses and 
maintenance “in an honourable way, with their 
attendants and necessaries.” 

Among these are the following payments : — 

“ To William Sankey, Goldsmith, for a silver warming 
pan and other new plate, and altering plate for the King’s 
children, as by bill subscribed by the officers of the Jewel 
House, and by Warrant dated 3° Junii, 1647 

85/. lds. 11d. 

“To Jane Oddy, Widow, for the service done by her 
son William Ody to the King’s children, by warrant dated 
1 Febr. 1647 - - - . - - 22 

* And to Mr eho Dixon, Chyrurgeon, for services by 
him done for the Duke of Gloucester and Princess Eliza- 
beth, and their family, by warrant, 17° Martii, 1646, 50/.” 

The expenses of maintaining the various forts 
and garrisons are next detailed: such as St. 
Mary’: s Fort and Scilly Islands ; Pendennis Castle 
Plymouth Fort ; Portsmouth Garrison ; Southsea 
Castle ; the Tower of London; all of which are 
too long for insertion here. 

The next items give us a specimen of the nar- 
row-minded and illiberal spirit which pervaded 
the Puritan religionists of that day; religionists 
who thought that out of their own limited sphere 
there could be nothing good or nn and 
who, in carrying out their own views to their 
legitimate ends, could see neither beauty nor ap- 
plicability in the symbolism of art, whether, in 
common life or in the decoration of the house of 
prayer ; it is not surprising, therefore, that Praise- 
God-Barebones should, in his zeal for Puritan 
plainness, barter away what was doubtless splen- 
did tapestry at Whitehall, in order to gratify his 
own peculiar prejudices. 

“ Paid unto Mt John Hunte, in pursuance of an order 
of the Commons House 14° Jan. 1647, to be issued by the 
Committee of Whitehall for providing of bedding and 
other provisions fitting for accommodating the forces ap- 
pointed to be quartered in Whitehall and the Mews, by 
virtue of three several warrants of this Committee 25007 

“ Paid unto the said Mt Hunt, by way of Loan, to be 
repaid out of the moneys to be raised of the sale of cer- 
tain hangings which have superstitious and idolatrous 
pictures in them, at Whitehall, by order of the Commons 
House, 19° Febr. 1647, for to provide fire, candles, and 
other necessaries for the ante Soldiers, by warrant dated 
21 Febr. 1647 —- - - - - 1002 

WitiiaM » Manes Harr. 

Folkestone House, 

Roupell Park, Streatham, S. 


(To be continued.) 
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BISHOP BEDELL. 


In the comprehensive account which Dr. Cotton 
has given ot Bedell ( Fasti Ecclesia Hihernice, iil. 
157—167.), he expresses “an anxious wish that 
justice shoul 1 be done to the memory of a distin- 
guished and persecuted man,” and states that he 
himself had many years ago “designed to take 
the matter in hand, and had made some collec- 
tions for the purpose.” That so learned and ac- 
curate a scholar as Dr. Cotton should have been 
prevented from raising a worthy monument to 
the fame of him whom Coleridge confessed to be 
“the most spotless man of whom he had read in 
all ecclesiastical history,” must be a matter of re- 
gret to all historical students. In default of any 
more elaborate memoir of the bishop, I have 
sometimes thought of printing the two lives pre- 
served in the Tanner MS., together with such 
letters as have been preserved. As a first step 
towards such a collection, I send an extract from 
my common-place book, which may perhaps elicit 
additional information from some of your corre- 
spondents. 


In the Gentleman's Magazine for November. 
1850, I printed two original letters from Bedell 


. Notices to Cor - 
number of the 


to Lady Wray. (Compare - 
respondents ” in the December 
magazine.) 

A letter from Bedell to Laud (April 1, 1630) is 
in Heylin’s C yprianus Angl., p. 196.; one to Straf- 
ford (Nov. 5, 1633), ibid., p. 254. seg. See other 
partic ulars, tbid., pp. 204. 253. See also the letter 
to Laud (Kilmore, April 1, 1630), in Prynne’s 
Breviat, pp. 101, 102.; that to Strafford (Nov. 5, 
1633), ibid., pp. 111, 112. He signs 
thid.., pp- 110, 111. The two letters 
in Prynne’s Cuanterburie’s 
See als ) thid.. p- 230. 

Respecting his Cambridge lecture, see Samuel 
Clarke's Lives of Eminent Divines (1677), p. 250. 

A letter in Sir Henry Ellis’s Letters of Eminent 
Literary Men, p. 135. , , 

An ode in Whitaker's Prelections (4to., 
1599, p. 77. seq.), 
Nowell, p. 427. seq. 

Letters from and to Bedell, amongst Ussher'’s 
and Laud’s correspondence. See also Elrington’s 
Life of Ussher, pp- 87, 88. 97. se qs 115 seq. 

Copies of Burnet’s Life of Bedell with MS. 
notes; by Rawlinson, in the Bodleian; by Thomas 
Baker, Brit. Mus, Add. MS. 5832. fol. 58.; by 
Lewis and Birch, also in the British Museum; by 
Le Neve (Heber's Sale Catalogue, pt. 10, art. 379. 
Where is this ?) ; 

A letter to Alal 
* Defence of the Answer 
Demands,” MS. in the Heber collection (Cata- 
logue, pt. 11. art. 71. Where is this ?) 

In 1620 Bedell acted as executor 


& petition, 
occur again 
Doome, pp. 436, 437. 


Cambr. 


MS. 772.). 
to Mr. Alablaster’s Four 


(Lambeth 


yaster 


Robert 


and thence in Churton’s Life of 


Lewis (Appendix B. to 5th Report < C ommitte 


on a Sducation, P- 482.). J. EL. B. Mayor. 
. John’s College, Cambridge. 
THE WELLESLEYS: THE DESCENT OF THE MANOR 
FROM WHICH THEY DERIVE THEIR NAME, 


Although the origin of the family name, as well 
as the pedigree of the Wellesleys, have been dis- 
cussed by several correspondents in the pages of 
“N.& Q.,” yet it seems to me that the subject is 
by no means exhausted. In attempting to trac: 
the descent of the manor of Wellesleigh, I may 
perhaps add a little to the information already 
published, and thus revive (as 1 wish to do) th 
discussion, which has now been dropped for a con- 
siderable time. 


This family, from its connexion with divers 
valuable manors in the county of Somerset, seems 


always to have been one of importance and wealth 
Most writers on the subject admit that the nan 

is derived from the ancient hamlet of Wells-Leigh, 
in the ancient parish of St. Cuthbert, in Wells, 
two miles from the city of that name. About 
this I think there can be no reasonable doubt. 

I have not been able to satisfy myself as to the 
precise period when the family first became settled 
here, or what circumstance or event brought them 
into this part of the kingdom. In my researches 
among the ancient and valuable records in the 
custody of the Corporation of Wells, I found nu- 
merous notices of the name, mostly as witnesses 
in charters and grants of land in the locality 
The first in point of date is the original charter 
of Bishop Reginald Fitz-Jocely ne to the town of 
Wells. In thiy document the name of Walerand 
de Wellesleighf occurs as one of the witnesses; 
and although the charter bears no date, yet it 
must have beengranted between A.p. 1174, wh 
the bishop succeeded to the see, and a.p. 119), 
when he died. “The name of Edmund de Welles 
legh occurs as a witness in the following doeu- 
ments, which came under my notice on a casual 
inspection only of the numerous charters and 
grants among the City Records, but I have n 
doubt there are many more such : — 

2 Edward IT. (a.p Grant by John di 

‘7 Henry VI. Jobn Stourton held half a knight's & 
in Welleslegh and Est Wall, which Walerand de Welles- 
legh formeriy held” (Coll. Hist. Som., = iii. p. 408 
In “N,. & Q.” (1* S, vi. 585.), Mr. G. R. Apams, writing 
on the subject of the Wellesley px 
Walerand de Welleslegh, mentioned 
the same as the Waleran de Wellesley noticed in Lyt 
Feudal Dignities of Ireland, as being in Ireland in 123 
It seems to me by no means improbable that he was s 
It is said that Arenant de Welleslech originally had 4 
grant from Henry II. of the Bailiwick of North Perret by 
the service of bearing the king’s standard, and this hig! 
office seems to have continued in the family for many 
generations, 
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land in the Western Field of Wells, behind Tucker 
0 Edwasd Ul. a.p. 1316) Grant of a Tenement in 
Grope Lane, in Wells, from William le Bourne, 


! 
Canon of Wells, to Thomas le 


seals; the first a small 


fo this deed 


private seal, the 


Devenish 


there are two 
seal which has con- 


other being r impressions = m the 

tinue be used by the Corporation of Wells down to 
se far sag 

17 Ed 11. (ap. 1325).—Grant by Thomas Canon 
con of Sir Hug rh Canon, Knt 

us iward II. (a.p. 1324).— Grant by William de Ba- 

mia, Rector of Bagborough, Som', of a Tenement in 

S rin Wells. 





Se 6 Edward III. (a.n. 1332). — Assignment of a 
rent of &s. by Walter de Hulle, Archdeacon of Bath. 


| Edward IIT. (a.n. 1346).—In a deed By ng to a 
tenemet 1 lane called Tsaack’s Me n Wells, it 
is said to arljoin on on >to a tenement of Edmund 

\ lleslevh. 
In a former number of “N. & Q.” (1* S. viii. 


255.) I gave an instance of the names of Robert 
de Wellesleze and Thomas de Wellesleze occur- 
ring as witnesses in a deed dated 26 Edward [. 
(ap. 1297), relating to lands in the adjoining 
parish of Dinder. According to Collinson (/Zisé. 
Somerset, vol. iii. p- 405.), William de Well. slegh 
87 Henry ILL. (a.p. 1252), held three parts of a 
hide of land in Welleslegh by the service of the 
Serjeanty of the hundred of Wells, and lands in 
Littleton of William de Button; and 22 Edward 
Ill. (a.p. 1398), Philip de Welleslegh* held lands 
in Welleslegh and Dulcot (an adjoining ham- 
let), also the Serjeanty of the hundred of East 
Perret, Somerset. These lands were held (13 
Henry VI., a.p. 1434) by Jno. Hill of Spaxton ; 
and the same serjeanty, 


of the hundred of Wells Forum, of John Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, socage, which John died, 
leaving the same to his son and heir, John Hill. 
The same authority (Collinson, vol. iii. p. 450.), 
in tracing the history of the manor of Wheathill, 
states that in the reign of Edward I. and IL, the 
manor belonged to the Wytheles ; and 4 Edward IL., 
Reginald de Wythele was certified to hold two 
oxgangs of land in Wheathill of the king, by the 
service of a pair of gilt spurs, or 6d. per ann. in 
lieu of all services. The se lands afterwards came 
2 the Wellesleghs ; and 22 Edward III. (a.p. 
1347), Phil ip de Welleslegh was lord of the ma- 
nor; after whose death it passed by coheirs to 
the family of the 19 Rich. (A.D. 
1395), died seized of the 


Banastres. 
William dé Banastre 

* It is farther said that Henry, the grandson of Aven- 
ant de Welleslegh, obtained a confirmation of the Grand 
Perret from Henry II. William, the 
son of Henry, had a son Thomas. He died, | 
of the same name, father of Philip de Welleslegh, wh 
6 Edw. IIl., in a great lawsuit successfully resisted the 
claim of the Abbot of Glastonbury to an exemption from 
the Grand Serjeanty ; and in proof of his title, Philip de 
W. t then produced the original grant of Henry L., with 
St ifirmation of it. 


ving a son 


ubsequent ex 
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manor of Wheathill, with the advowson of the 
church, which he held of the Earl of Huntingdon 

leaving Joan, wife of Robert de Alforton, his 
daughter This Robert de Alfoxton 
dying without issue, Joan, his widow, married Sir 
John Hill of Spaxton, Knt., who then inherited the 
manor, and by whose descendants it was for a long 
time held. 

The manor of East Lydford (€ 
p- 196.), 26 Edward [. (a.p. 1297), was 
Sir John Bonville, Knt., after which it 
the property of the Hills of Houns lon and Spax- 
ton. 15 Edward IIIf. (a.p. 1340), Sir John Hill 
was found to have shortly before died seized of 
this manor, with the advowson of the church, and 
the manors of Littleton, Harnham, Pury-Fitchet, 
Asholt, Partridge, Yard, Sherington, Durlond, 
Welleslegh, and divers other manors and estates 
in Somersetshire, in which he was sueceeded by 
his son and heir Robert Hill. 13 Henry VL., J 
Hill of Spaxton, Esq., was lord of this manor and 
patron of the church ; and after him Jo/n, his son 
and heir. 

Collinson (vol. i. p. 244.) farther informs us that 
the manor of Spaxton, after the was 
held of the Castle of Stowey, for a long period, by 
the family of Fichet. 1 the time of Henry IL. 
Robert Fichet was certiiied to hold it of Philip de 
Collumbers by the service of a knight's fee. Its 
descent is then traced through several generations 
to Sir Thomas Fichet, who died, 19 Richard II. 
(A.p. 1395), leaving Isabel, his daughter and 
heiress, who married Robert Hill, Esq., a gentle- 
man of great note in these parts, and several times 
sheriff of Somerset and Dorset. This Robert Hill 
died 1 Henry VI. (a.p. 1422), issue by 
his wile Isabel, John, his son and heir ; 
left a son of the same married to a daugh- 
ter of Sir Walter R« Knt., and died 34 
Henry VI. (a.p. 1455), leaving an only daughter 
Genovesa, his heiress, who married Sir William 
Say, Knt., and he dying without children, the 
estate reverted to Elizabeth, sister and hei 
the last-named John Hill, and aunt to said Geno- 
which Elizabeth married John Cheyney of 
Esq., who had issue John 
manor of Spaxton ; 


an heiress. 


Yollinson, vol. iii. 
held by 


became 


Conquest, 


leaving 
who also 
name, 
dnev, 


ress of 


vesa: 
Pinhoe, co 
Cheyney, who possessed the 


Devon, 


and by Alice, his wife, left issue four daughters, 

his co-heiresses, viz. — 

Maret, wife of Epwarnp WALDEGRAVE of & ., 
Esq., second son of Sir Thomas Waldegrave, \ ed 
A.p, 1500 

Helena, wife of George Babington. 

Elizabeth, wife of William Clopton 


Anne, wife of Robert Hussey. 


The manors of Spaxton and Welleslegh, with 
other estates in Somersetshire, by marriage with 
Mabel Cheyney, were held in severalty by said 
* Burke (Peerage, edit. 1843) says that this Edward 


Waldegrave was settled at Borlev in Essex 











Edward Waldegrave, who died a.p. 1501; leav- 
ing John Waldegrave, his only son, and be dying 
6th Oct. 1543, was succeeded by his eldest son 
Edward Waldegrave, Esq. (afterwards Sir Ed- 
ward Waldegrave), who received from Queen 
Mary a grant of the manor of Chewton, Somerset, 
but being committed to the Tower by Queen Eli- 
zabeth, he died there Ist Sept. 1651, when these 
manors were inherited by Charles, his eldest son 
and heir; and from him they descended, in a di- 
rect line, to George Earl of Waldegrave, who 
died a.p. 1784, having sold the manor of Wel- 
leslegh, with the principal farm belonging to it, 
called Welleslegh Farm, only four years before his 
death, to the late Clement Tudway, Esq., M.P. 
for Wells.* 

Now although these Notes are to a certain ex- 
tent confused and meagre, yet I think sufficient 
appears to enable us to trace, with some degree of 
certainty, the descent of the manor of Welles- 
Leigh for the long period of nearly eight hundred 
years from its former possessors —to whom it im- 
parted a name which has since become so justly 
celebrated in‘our national history. 

It seems certain that Walerand de Welleslegh * 
had the estate, and resided on it soon after the 
Conquest, and it is equally clear that it after- 
wards came to Philip de Welleslegh; subse- 

uent to whose death it passed through the 
families of Banastre, Alfoxton, Hill, and Cheyney, 
the succession in each case terminating in heirs 
female, until it came, by marriage with the eldest 
of the four co-heiresses of John Cheyney, to the 
Waldegraves ; by one of whom it was, as we have 
seen, alienated as late as the year 1780. 

It thus appears to me that the principal repre- 
sentative of the Somersetshire branch of the Wel- 
lesleys is the present Earl of Waldegrave; but in 
saying this, I am open to correction, and respect- 
fully invite farther notices of this interesting sub- 
ject from any who may be possessed of accurate 
information, tending to elucidate or to add to the 
matter | have here ventured to place before the 
—¢ — particularly as to the descendants of He- 
ena, Elizabeth, and Anne, the other three daugh- 
ters of John Cheyney—and thus complete the 
representatives of the Wellesleys of Somersetshire. 

NA. 


THE MARCHIONESS BROGLIO SOLARI. 


In the year 1845, Mr. Pickering published at 
London a duodecimo volume, containing 142 

* The estates which appertained to the manor of W ale 
lesleigh were of considerable extent and value, and ex- 
tended into different parts of the parish of St. Cuthbert, 
including the hamlets of Dulcot, Haydon, Woodford, &c. 
They were mostly granted on leases for ninety-nine vears, 
determinable with three lives. The last lease of Welles- 
ley farm was, I believe, granted in 1766, by John Ear! 
Waldegrave, to John Haynes for two lives, with a fine of 
300/. 
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| land, where he became 








(294 S. VII. Fes. 26. *59, 


pages, besides the- Preface, with the following 
title: — 


“ Letters of the Marchioness Broglio Solari, one of the 
Maids of Honour to the Princess Lamballe, Author of 
Memoirs of the Princess Lamballe, &c., containing g 
Sketch of her L ife, and Recollections of celebrated Cha- 
racters, with Notes,” 


An advertisement, dated London, April, 1845, 
is prefixed to the work, in which the editor states 
that the Marchioness Solari, a short time betore 
her death, placed in his hands some letters writ- 
ten by her containing a sketch of her life, as well 
as other manuscripts, with a request that he would 
prepare them for publication. He proceeds to 
say that the biographical sketch published by him 
has been given in her own words as far as it was 
practicable, and that the deficiency was supplied 
from memoranda in her own handwriting, and 
from personal knowledge. The editor does not 
mention his name. 

The countess signs her name “ Catherine Hyde 
Broglio Solari,” and in her letters she gives the 
following aceount of her birth and life : — 

Lord Hyde Clarendon (she says) was sent in 
1745 as British ambassador to Germany, and in 
particular to Vienna, where he made the memor- 
able peace so advantageous to Austria. After the 
termination of this mission, he was sent to con- 
clude a treaty in Poland. During his residence 
at Warsaw he privately married a Princess Scha- 
vorinska, which, for motives unknown, was on his 
arrival in England set aside. By this lady he had 
a son named George Augustus Hyde, who was 
privately educated under the immediate care of 
the celebrated Count Briiht [Briihl] at Dresden, 
and the Jesuit Scalrosky, a Polish Jew in his ser- 
vice. Mr. G. A. Hyde was invited once during 
his youth by his father to come to England, 
which he did in company with Count Stanislaus 
Poniatowsky, his Jesuit, a Polish Jew, and an 
English gentleman named Williams ; but he made 
only a short stay, and returned to Poland, where 
he distinguished himself by his personal and men- 
tal accomplishments. He was known at the Court 
of Augustus III. by the appellation of le bel An- 
glois, and the king's sudden death alone prevented 
him from being created a Prince by the name of 
Hydrasky. After the king's death, Hydrasky (as 
he was then culled) left Saxony to reside in Po- 
attached to the Countess 
Branizky, sister to Count Stanislaus Poniatowsky, 
afterwards King of Poland. The Countess, ex- 
pecting to obtain a divorce by the assistance of 
her uncle, the Primate of Guerna, encouraged his 
attentions : the result of which was that she found 
herself pregnant. In this state she travelled to 
England under an assumed name, in company 
with a confidential Jew and his son. This Jew 
had another son in London named Moses Hyams, 
who procured lodgings for her in the house oi # 
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private gentleman in Pall Mall; and here, in the 
year 1755 or 1756, the Countess Branizky was 
delivered of a girl, who afterwards became the 
Countess Broglio Solari, the heroine of this bio- 
graphy. The child was privately baptized by an 
Irish priest named Plunket, then a dependent of 
the Duke of Norfolk. ‘The wife of Moses Hyams 
had recently been brought to bed of a daughter ; 
the Countess left her own child to her care, and 
returned to Poland. On her return she found 
that Hydrasky had, during her absence, been 
assassinated. ‘The Countess never heard anything 
more of her child; the two infants were put out 
together to nurse; the child of Hyams died ; the 
wife of Hyams brought up the daughter of Coun- 
tess Branizky as her own child, and died without 
knowing the truth. Moses Hyams only disclosed 
to Madame Solari the secret of her birth a short 
time before his death, which took place in August, 
1796. 

The young Catherine was thus brought up as one 
of the children of Hyams; but his circumstances 
being embarrassed, she was patronised by Lady 
Mary Duncan, who admired her musical talents, 
and whoinduced the Duke of Norfolk to take charge 
of her education. She was sent to a convent in 
France, where she became acquainted with a musi- 
cian named Sacchini: he introduced her to the 
Princesse de Lamballe, and to the Duke of Or- 
leans. Here she became acquainted with an Eng- 
lishman named Plomer, with whom she con- | 
tracted a secret marriage; but he turned out to 
be an adventurer and a swindler, and they were 
soon separated, Afterwards she went to London, | 
where she obtained an engagement at the Hay- 
market Theatre, and made her first appearance as 
Euphrosyne in Milton's Comus. At the close of | 
the season she engaged herself at the Dublin 
Theatre, of which a Mr. Daly was manager. 
After some stay in Dublin she returned to France, | 
where she had some interviews with Marie An- 
toinette near the end of her life. She left Paris 
in August, 1792, on a mission to the Court of 
Naples, with letters from the queen to be delivered 
to her sister Queen Caroline; but the execution | 
of the king and queen prevented her return to | 
France. Some years afterwards, living at Venice, 
she became acquainted with the family of the Mar- 
quis Solari, a Venetian, and in October, 1799, she 
married his son Antony Broglio Solari, her first | 
husband, Plomer, having died in the interim. | 
Here she lived with her husband in ease and | 
splendour until 1812, when Napoleon confiscated 
his property, and deprived him of an office which 
he held, The marquis died in great poverty at 
Venice in 1828, The marchioness went to Eng- 
land in 1820, and resided in London, where she 
gave lessons in music and languages, She died 
at London in January, 1844, having nearly at- 
tained the age of ninety. She had, after the peace | 
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of 1815, obtained from the Austrian government 


a pension of about three shillings a-day. 

Itmay be assumed that a lady who went through 
the adventures attributed in this narrative to Ma- 
dame Solari was brought up among the daughters 
of Moses Hyams; but the account which she 
gave of her parentage, and of the family of her 
supposed mother, is a fiction of the clumsiest con- 
struction. The Honourable Thomas Villiers, who 
signed the treaty of Dresden in 1745, was the son 
of the second Earl of Jersey. It was not until 
1752 that he married Lady Charlotte Capell, the 
eldest daughter of William, third Earl of Essex, 
and of Lady Jane Hyde, his wife. As the brothers 
of Lady Jane Hyde died unmarried, and the title 
of Earl of Clarendon of the first creation thereby 
became extinct, Lady Charlotte Capell became 
the representative of the eldest female branch of 
the Hydes. For this reason her husband, Mr. 


| Villiers, was in 1756 created Lord Hyde, and was 


in 1776 created Earl of Clarendon. But in 1745 
neither was he “Lord Hyde Clarendon,” nor 
could he know that, seven years afterwards, he 
would marry Lady Charlotte Capell, that eleven 
years afterwards he would be created Lord Hyde, 
and that thirty-one years afterwards he would be 
created Earl of Clarendon. It is, therefore, clear 
that the offspring of his alleged private marriage 
with Princess Schavorinska, born soon after 1745, 
could not have been named from him “ George 
Augustus Hyde,” which name, we are told, was 
afterwards Polonised into “ Hydrasky.” Mr. Vil- 
liers was not created Lord Hyde until after the 
date of the death of the supposed Hydrasky. This 
is not the only chronological absurdity in the story. 
“ Hyde” or “ Hydrasky,” the supposed son of 
“ Lord Hyde Clarendon” and of the Polish prin- 
cess, was born not later than 1745. But Catherine 
Hyde Solari, the supposed daughter of this Hyde 
and the Countess Branizky, was born in 1755 


| or 1756, when her supposed father was not more 


than ten or eleven years old. These two chrono- 
logical impossibilities are decisive as to the false- 
hood of Madame Solari’s account of her parentage, 
and render it unnecessary to dwell on the various 
improbabilities involved in other parts of the story. 


. 


ITALY DANCING ON THE ROPE, FRANCE AND SPAIN 
WATCHING TO CATCH HER IF SHE FALLS. 


Referring lately to Captain Jolin Stevens's 
quaint translation of Quevedo’s Fortune in her 
Wits, or the Hour of all Men, my attention was 
arrested by the following passage, which I think 
merits insertion in “N. & Q.,” from being so 
strangely applicable to the question now agi- 
tating the public mind on the subject of Italy. 

T. C. Smita. 


“ Italy, once the Mistress of the World, and now only 
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retaining the Memorv of its former Grandeur, seeing its 
































vast Monarchy cut out into so manv Parcels, to enlarge 
the Dominions of several Princes, and its Territories rent 
itch up many scattered States, was now at 

eas t was for others to take from 

‘ ‘ " had with wi nderful felicity taken 

t 1 all. Now therefore finding herself poor, and 
extreamly light, as being eased of the Burden of many 
Provir ~ resolved to turn Rope-Dancer; and for 
want of Ground to walk upon, exercised herself upon the 
Ss R » tl st nt of the whole World 
SI t s of » one at Rome, and the 
other at S Ire ind Spain were the Spectators. 
rhe two Kings kept a watchful Eve upon her, observing 
to which side she inclined as she Danced, each striving 
to ! y to catch her if she fell » percieving 
hat they ed at, | hold of the R k of Venice, 
ul ra ty both Hands a iy le to poise her, 
leap’d and skipp’d at a we il rate; sometimes mak- 
g as if she would fall to one le, and sometimes to the 

0 r, diverting herself with the eagerness of both Parties 
tching out the Arms to catch her, and surprizing 
others with ber Skill in recovering herself, and decieving 
them | As they stood thus upon the catch, the Hour 
be " the King of France seeing no probability of 
laving hold on her, began to loosen the end of the Rope 





which was fix't in Savoy, that she might come tumbling 
towards him. The Spanish Monarch percieving it, clapt 
in the State of Milan and Kingdoms ot Naples and Sicily 
as Suppo Italy, skip; in the Air, discovered 
, which she ured as a Pole to poise, at the 
same time crucified her, and therefore casting it from 
her, and laving hold of the Rope, she said: 
R pe- Dancing, for it is not for me to rise high, when the 
Lookers on wish Im ly fall, and the Pole that should poise 
crucifies me Then suspecting the support of Savoy, she 
betook herself to Rome, saying, all are for seizing 
ne, I'le take sanctuary in the Church, where, if I chance to 
fall, I shall not want some body to absolve me.” 


rters 





that Venice 


So much for 


Since 


DRYDEN AND 


According to Moore, Mem. vol. v. p. 285., 
Lord Holland, in a conversation with him at 
Holland House, mentioned as curious the con- 
stant opportunities which Dryden takes, in his 
Virgil, of abusing the Dutch and of alluding to 
King William. As an instance of an allusion to 
King William he cited the translation of Zn. vi. 
608. :— 


KING WILLIAM. 


“* Hic quibus invisi fratres, dum vita manebat, 
Pulsatusve parens,” 
Which passage Dryden renders thus :— 
here they who brothers’ better claim disown, 
Expel their parents, and usurp the throne.” 
Also Azn. vi. 621. : — 
“ Vendidit hic auro patriam, dominumque potentem 
Imposuit.”’ 
Thus translated by Dryden : — 
“ To tyrants others have their country sold, 
Imposing foreign lords for foreign gold. - 
The allusion to King William in the latter pas- 
sage is, as Moore remarks, not very ap parent. 
In the former, however, it is obvious; and, it 
may be added, is obtained by a perversion of 
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the sense of the original. Pulsatus does not, as 
Dryden supposed, signify expelled; but struck, 
heaten, This sense of the word jg 
shown clearly in several passages of Juvenal: — 


} 
assaulted, 


“ Miserse cognosce procemia rixe: 
Si rixa est, ubi tu pu/sas, ego rapulo tantum.”—iii, 238, 
* Libertas pauperis hee est : 
gat, et pug 


nis concisus adorat.”—iii, 299, 


Pulsatus ro o 
See also the passage in xvi. 7—12. on the fear of 
the civilian to complain when beaten and bruised 
in the face by a soldier, where the word used js 
pulso. Pulsatio is in fact the proper term for : 
blows given in a boxing match: thus Virgil, j 
describing the encounter of Entellus and Bese 
says:— 
‘ ‘Quam multa grandine nimbi 
Culminibus crepitant; sic densis i 
Creber utraque manu pu/sat \ 


tibus he: 
rsatque Dareta. 
En, v. 458. 
The legal acceptations of the word likewise throw 
light upon its meaning: “ Pulsatio pudoris est 
stuprum vi illatum” (Paull. Sent. v. 4.) “ Inter 
pulsationem et verberationem hoc fere interest, ut 
Ofilius seribit : verberare est cum dolore cadere, 
pulsare sine dolore.” (U Ipian, ap. Dig. 47. 10, 
5.) Forcellini remarks that this is a m« rely 
technical definition, confined to the Cornelian law, 
which he is interpreting, and not recognised in 
the ordinary language. 
The word pulsus was applied to the beating of 
the arteries; whence the word pulse in modern 
languages. L. 


Hinor Notes. 
Father of Robertson the Histo- 
Life of Robertson (Men 


Hymn by the 
rian. — The reader of the 
of Letters of the Time of George III. p. 231. 
ed. 1855) will remember that Lord Brougham 
speaks of his having recovered a sermon, two or 
three hymns, paraphrases, &c., the production of 
the historian’s father, “showing that good taste, 
as well as strong but sober reason, came to the 
great historian by descent as well as by study.” 

I have the pleaerre of placing a copy of one of 
these hymns b: the readers of “ N. & Q.,” and 

I think it will ‘und to deserve a place in its 
ph ca not mé€.ely as a great liter rary curiosity, 
but for its own intrinsic merits. a. C 

“John, xiv. 1—7. 
* Let not your hearts with anxious thoughts 
Be troubled or dismayed ; 
But trust in Providence divine, 

And trust my gracious aid. 

I to my Father's house return; 

There numerous mansions stand, 

And glory manifold abounds 
Phrough all the happy land. 
“] go your entrance to secure, 
And your abode prepare ; 
Regions unknown are safe to you, 
Vhen I, your friend, am ther« 
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rhence shall I come, when ages close, 
take you home with me; 


There we shall meet to part no moi 





“Lam the Way, the Tr 
No son of human race, 

But such as I conduct and 

Shall see my Fath 


, the Life; 

cuide, 

r’s face.” 
Bethgelert—Perhaps it is not generally known 
it the story of Bethgelert is found in Persian 
terature, from which it has been translated into 

Ili lust ni. he hero of the tale in the East is a 
ungoose instead of a greyhound. Exul 


in all cases where it is 
r MSS. in the Brit. 
Mus., or any public library, ar« 

ted, the by which means, 
nyone wishing to consult the book mentioned, 
ill be able to do so at once, without the loss of 
time in searching for it in the Catalogue. A. 


A Suggestion. —- That 
rare works, 
other great 
press mark be given; 


possible, when 


Vaggie Lauder. — The first complete version of 
thi s old song presented to the public in a satisfac- 
tory shape has been printe: 1 in Mr. Maidment’s 
singular Collection of Original Scotish Ballads, 
which forms so interesting a Supplement to Mr. 
Aytoun’s charming little volumes. 

The reputed author was Robert Lempill of Bel- 

es, a Renfrewshire Laird, author of the Elegy 

Habbie Simpson, and other humorous poems. 
From the received opinion Mr. R. Chambers dis- 

nts, and one of the principal grounds for doing 
so is, that Lempill had no connexion with the 
“Kingdom ” of Fife. This does not appear to be a 
very substantial reason for disturbing the general 
inderstanding ; but whether well or ill-founded 
sitters not, for it happens that Mr. James Pater- 

1, the able editor of the Remains of the Poetical 
imily of Lempill, has, since its publication, dis- 
vered direct evidence from the records that 
Lempill was possessed of heritable property in 
Fifeshire. So this reason is at once extinguished. 
his cireumstance was unknown to the editor of 
the Scotish Ballads when he prepared his prefatory 
notice. Mr. Chambers’s suggestion that Maggie 
was a daughter of the potent Laird of the Bass is 
startling. 

Lord Macaulay, in his eloquent volumes, has 
not been disposed to speak very favourably of 
the ladies, whether married or single, of the pe riod, 
and he assumes that neither in their education nor 
morals were they entitled to be ranked very high; 
but we do not think his Lordship, evident as his 
bias against the fair sex is, would have dreamt of 
converting the “ walloping” wench of Anstruther, 
the mistress of “Rob the Ranter,” into the high- 

rm young Lady of the Bass, who, like all other 
females in her position, thought that attention to 
domestic matters were not inconsistent with gen- 
tle blood. If ladies in the present “ intellectual” 
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age entertained similar notions, v believe there 
would be tewer bankruptcies, separations, and di- 
vorces. 

It has occurred to us that, after all, the ballad is 
neither more nor less than a poetical account of 
some rustic amour of the author. His Christian 
name was Robert; his admitted productions show 
his jovial habits and fondness for fun. Hence 
Rob the Ranter might be very appropriately ap- 
plied to him. The heroine probably was some 
‘cottar’s daughter” in the vicinity of his Fifeshire 
heritage rhis is mere speculatic n, but it looks 
more like reality than the conjecture as 
Laird of Bass’s daughter. 


» the 
ANON. 


Provision for a Lunatic in 1625. — The follow- 
ing extract from the Wells City Records will give 
some idea how mad people were cared fur in the 
early days of our Poor Laws : — 


*Wheras Thomas Trowe is Madd or Franticke, and 


by means therof some course is to be p’vided for him for 
his reliefe ;—It is or we that the Distributers and Col- 
lectors for the poore shall have a Note of the Subsidie 
Men win this Towne, and shall lemande a benevolence 
of ev'rie of them for his re 

Ina. 


Wells, Somerset. 


Queries. 


KNIGHTS-TEMPLARS CROSS. 


On many of the houses in Leeds, new as well as 
old, may be seen a double cross moline, inserted 
into the brickwork, or raised upon it in relief of 
cast bricks or plaster ; the former being such that, 
taking the six points, it would form a hexagon. 
L was informed that this was the Templars’ cross, 
and that to this day certain privileges were at- 
tached to the houses bearing this mark. This 
form of the cross does not appear in any work re- 
lative to the Templars to which I have access : the 
patriarchal cross approaches it more nearly than 
any other, but in that the upper cross is made 
shorter than the lower, and it is a staff. Besides 
this, the cross patée and the plain cross are the 
only sort given as borne by the Templars. Is it 
in any way symbolically connected with the an- 
cient device of the Templars, the two knights rid- 
ing upon the same horse, as represented on their 
earliest seals ? 

Addison, in his work on the Knights Templars, 
quoting from Sir Edward Coke, says : — 

‘ That the Knights Templars were cruce signati, and as 
the cross was the ensign of their profession, and their ten- 
ants enjoyed great privileges, they did erect crosses upon 


their houses, to the end that those inhabiting them might 
be known to be tenants of the Order, and thereby be 
freed from many duties and services which other tenants 
were subject to; which led the tenants of other lords to 


set up crosses on their houses, This abuse led to the pass- 
ing of a statute, enacting that the lands of such tenants 
should be forfeited to the chief Lords, or to the King. 
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, : | 
Sir E. Coke observes that the Templars were freed from 


tenths and fifteenths to be paid to the King, that they 
were discharged of purveyance, that they could not be 
sued for any ecclesiastical cause before the ordinary, sed 
coram conservatoribus suorum privilegiorum; and that of 
ancient time they claimed that a felon might take to 
their houses having their crosses for his safety, as well as 
to any church.” —C. G. Addison, Knights Templars, pp. 
59, 60. 


As Temple Newsam, near Leeds, was a settle- | 
ment of the Templars, no doubt many houses in | 
that town were owned by that establishment ; but | 


as the Order was suppressed a p. 1311, when these 
lands were bestowed on Sir John D'Arcy by Ed- 
ward IIIL., it seems difficult to understand what 
are the privileges still attached to them, unless it 
be exemption from tithes. Any information on 
this subject will oblige A. M. G. L. 


Svdenham. 





BURGH CASTLE. 


Can any of your correspondents oblige the | 
proprietor of Burgh Castle in Suffulk—the Ga- | 
rianonum of the Romans — with authentic inform- | 
ation of any coins or other relics of the time of | 
the Saxons discovered there ? or of any notices of | 


the occupation of that site by the Saxons in our 
old Chronicles or writers? I am only aware of 
two Saxon coins found there: a Sceatta, and a 


coin of a king of the Mercians; and I know of no | 


Saxon remains of any other description. 

Rapin (vol. i. folio, p. 66.) mentions a monastery 
at Cnobersburgh, said to be Burgh, founded by 
the Saxons. And Ives, in his Garianonum (p. 
42.), quotes Bede (Hist. Eccl lib. iii. cap. 19.) 
for the same fact, and that Cnobersburgh wus 
“ Cunoberi Urbs trom a Saxon chief who formerly 
resided here.” Joun P. Borreav. 

Ketteringham, Wymondham, 

Norfolk, Feb. 21. 1859. 





Minor Queries. 


English Subscription for the Empress Maria 
Theresa. —- Voltaire, Siécle de Louis XV. c. 6. 
states that the enthusiasm of the English in 1741, 
in favour of Maria Theresa, was so great that it 
was proposed to raise a sum of money by private 
subscription to assist her in the war against 
France; that the Duchess of Marlborough con- 
vened a meeting of the principal ladies of London, 
and that they contributed 100,0002., the Duchess 
herself giving 40,0002. Voltaire adds that the 
empress declined the gift thus generously offered. 

Sismondi, in his Histoire des Frungais, tom. 
xxviii. p. 233., repeats this story, but adds that 
it is not mentioned either by Smollett or by Lord 
Mahon. Qu. Is the story authentic? It seems 
very improbable that ladies should have been the 
principal movers in a subscription of this magni- 
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tude; it seems likewise improbable that the 
Duchess of Marlhorough should have offered so 
large a sum as 40,0002. 7 


Roger Dudley.— The following Query occurs 
in The Historical Magazine and Notes and Queries 
of America, New York, C. B. Richardson, No- 
vember, 1858. Epwarp Peacock, 

“ Can Notes § Queries, London, say who was the father 
of Roger Dudley, a captain in the army of Queen Eliza. 
beth, who died, probably in Flanders, about 1586 ? 

“ DuDLEY, Jr.” 

Gipsy Language of Indian Origin. — Having 
frequently heard and seen it asserted that Indian 
officers have been able to understand the gipsy 
language by means of their knowledge of Hindus. 
tani, 1 have been very anxious to meet with 4 
gipsy vocabulary in order to try the experiment. 
The only book containing words in that language 
that has come in my way is Mr. Borrow’s Laven- 
gro, and even in the few there given I have re- 
cognised some old acquaintances, e.g. : — 


Sap=_..'\.: (sdmp), a snake. 


» a 
Menem, ..j LL, (mdnis), a man. 


Churi= (chhiri), a knife. 


’ 
= « 
or 


Bebee= 5.) (didi), a woman. 


Can any of your correspondents kindly inform 
me where I can get a more perfect vocabulary in 
order to follow up the experiment more fully? I 
shall feel much obliged if they will direct me to 
some get-at-able book, as I am at present far away 
from all shops. Exc 

Bombay Pres. 


Hearing through the Mouth.— The following 
advertisement lately appeared in the Bury Post:— 

“ Missing, on Sunday afternoon, a young man, of 
weak intellect. The lobes of his ears are closed, but 
when spoken to, he opens his mouth, and is then able to 
hear.” 

Is this generally the case where a similar mal- 
formation exists? If to a certain extent re- 
spiration takes place through the ears, it seems 
possible that there might be hearing through the 
throat. VEBNA. 


Quotation Wanted. — 
ae ° ‘ Get thee apart and weep — 
Sorrow is catching — and mine eyes, 
Seeing the drops of sadness hang in thine, 
Begin to water.” 
E. Hart Vinex. 
Lieut. Wm. Bligh. — Can any reader say whe- 
ther Captain Bligh lost his papers when the mu- 
tineers drove him and others from the ship? in 
particular, whether he left his log-book behind? 
James WyLson. 
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Sir H.W. Barnard, K.C.B.— Will any of your 
subscribers kindly inform me of the armorial bear- 
ings of this General, who died before Delhi of 
dysentery, July 5th, 1857 ? He was son of the 
Rev. W. Barnard, LL. B., of Water Stratford, 
Bucks, nephew of the late Sir Andrew Barnard, 
Lieut.-Governor of Chelsea College, and great- 
grandson of Dr. Barnard, Bishop of Derry. There 
must, therefore, be easy means of a reply to my 
Query, though I have not myself access . the _ 

.M. 

Sir Thomus Lawrence.— There is a sca in 
crayons, of one of the family at Stanford Court, 
with an inscription on the back —“ Thomas Law- 
rence, 1785 ;” and a tradition it was the work of a 
young painter resident in the neighbourhood, I 
have been told. Sir Thos. Lawrence resided at 
Tenbury in his youth. Is there any published 
Life of that painter? and if so, does it mention 
a residence at Tenbury, Worcestershire, about 
1785.* 1; = 


Stanford Court, Worcester. 


Doctor of Laws. —Can any of your readers in- 
form me whether the degree of Doctor of Laws 
entitles to the rank of Esquire? I believe bar- 
risters have that distinction by virtue of their 
office; and as, according to the table of prece- 
dency, a Doctor of Laws precedes a Barrister (and 
I believe also a Queen's Counsel), I presume the 
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takes to Religion, and God’s Spirit, it is like running 


| quicksilver in the back of a sword, and will enable us to 


dignity can be assumed by one who, though a 


D.C.L., is not entitled to it by birth. 
An Oxrorp M.A. 
‘ Alas for thee, Jerusalem,” §&c. —I have heard 
a poem quoted of which the following lines form 
part: — 
“ Alas for thee, Jerusalem, how cold thy heart to me, 
How often in these arms of love would I have gathered 
thee: 
My sheltering wing had been thy shield, 
happy lot, 
I would it had been thus with thee; I would, but ye 
would not. 


my love thy 


rhose tears are told, that hour is fled, the agony is 
past — 
The Lord has wept, the Lord has bled, but he has not 
loved his last,” &c., &e. 
Can any of your readers inform me who is the 
author ? or in what book, or with whose works, it 
is published ? H. L. L. 


Liverpool. 


Quicksilver in the Back of a Sword.—In the 

* Address to the Reader, 
nn More's Poems (Cambridge, 1647), sig. B 2 
(there j is no paging), I find the following : — 


“ For if we can but once entitle our opinions and mis- 


* It is probable Sir Thomas may have visited Ten- 


bury, as his father’s romantic marriage with Miss Lucy 
Read, » “the beauty of Tenbury,” took place at its vica- 
rage. a 


2e¢'§. VIL N°. 165.] 


* in the 2nd edition of 


strike to utter destruction and ruin.” 


I take this to mean, that running quicksilver 
into a cavity prepared for it in the back of a 
sword would render the sword heavy enough to 
inflict a mortal blow wherever it fell. Can any of 
the readers of “ N. & Q.” supply farther informa- 
tion on the subject ? S.C. 


“ Chap” and “ Wench.” —I should be glad to 
know the derivation of these two terms, as applied 
to a lad and young woman. Epwarp Kina. 


Wet Sheets at Malvern eighty Years Ago. — 
The present practice of hydropathy, wrapping the 
patient up in wet sheets, is generally supposed to 
be modern; but Horace Walpole, in a letter to 
Cole dated June 5th, 1775, says :— 

“Dr. Heberden (as every physician to make himself 
talked of, will set up some new hypothesis) pretends that 
a damp house, and even damp sheets, which have ever been 
reckoned fatal, are wholesome. At Malvern, they cer- 
tainly put patients into sheets just dipped in the spring.” 
Is anything known of the establishment at this 
time ? 

Poets’ Corner. 


w 


» ae 


* Soon as the Morn,” &c.— Who is the author 
of the following hymn ? — 
“ Soon as the Morn salutes your eyes, 
And from sweet sleep refreshed you rise, 
Think on the Author of the light, 
And praise Him for the glorious sight: 
Take not at night the least repose, 
Ere you to Heaven your soul disclose ; 
Consider how you spent the day, 
And for divine protection pray.” 
r. B 

Early Woodcuts. —I feel interested in learning 
the names of the engravers of figures in books 
printed in the sixteenth century. I do not know 
the Typi in Apocalypsi Johannis depicti, §c. no- 
ticed by J.C. J. (2S. vii. 65.), but [ have a copy 
of Egenolphus Imaginum in Apocalypsi, Johannis 
descriptio, &c., printed at Frankfort, 1540. The 
work contains twenty-six cuts of subjects, well 
executed, but without any monogram. They 
are not in the style of H. S. Beham, and I shall 
be glad if J. C. J. can inform me who the artist 
was, and if they are reduced from plates by Al- 
bert Durer? My copy has the name of “ Henry 
White Lichfeld,” and is marked by him Rariss. 
I have also a copy of Polydore Vergil’s Adagia, 
with his De Jnventoribus Rerum, printed by Fro- 
benius in 1521. The woodcuts are finely exe- 
cuted, and there is the monogram wy) on the first 
cut. 

D'Israeli, in his Curiosities, says in a note to 
his chapter called “the Philosophy of Proverbs,” 
that “these cuts seem to him executed with ini- 
mitable delicacy, resembling a pencilling which 
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Raphael might have envied.” Can J. C. J. give 
me the name of this artist ? S. B. 


Molluscous Animal, — In the Edinburgh Review 


of January last occurs the following sentence : — 


NOTES AND QUERIES. © 


“Why should we find in some mountain pools | 


near Killarney a molluscous animal not known 
elsewhere in the world?” 
Can you or some kind correspondent, or the | 


writer of the article in question, inform me what 
the name of the molluscous animal is, and in wh it 
mountain pools it has been found ? E. F 


Biographical Queries. — In addition to those in 
your last number (p. 148.), I wish to know if any 
monumental inscription was ever raised to the me- 
mory of the late Francis Douce, the distinguished 
antiquary ? A copy of it, if existing, would much 
oblige. It is well known that the late Mr. Douce 
left the bulk his property to two co-legatees, 
one of whom was the late S. W. Singer, Esq. 4. 

Handel s 
notice of Charles Jennens in Hone’s 
(vol. ii. col. 650.) : — 


“Tt has been 
Handel's 


Messiah. — The following occurs in a 


Table Book 


said that he put together the words of 
*Messiah:’ that he had s ymething to do with 
them is true ; but he had a secretary of the name of Pooley, 
a poor clergyman, who executed the principal part of the 
work, and, till now, has obtained no part of the credit.” 


Is there any evidence of Jennens having re- 
ceived assistance in the compilation of the Mes- 
Hone does not cite his authority for the 
statement. W. H. Husk. 


siah ? 


The Bull and Bear of the Stock Exchange. = 
From the Epigram of Pope upon a Punch Bowl 
bought in the Svouth-Sea Year for a Club, chased 
with Jupiter placing Callisto in the Skies, and 
Europa with the Bull, which runs as follows : — 

“Come, - the South-Sea Goblet full; 
— xls shall of our Stock take care; 
Ei e 1 pleas’d accepts the Bull, 
ia Jove with joy puts off the Bear 
—we Peacs that the terms Bull and Bear on the 
Stock Exchange are at least as old as “ the South- 
Sea Year.” Is it known they first origi 
nated? I remember when a boy seeing a seal of 
a Bull tossing a Bear, beautifully engraved in a 
cornelian, which belonged to a member of the 
Stock Exchange, who was one of the party of the 
Bulls, or those who, looking to the bright side of 
political affairs, usually speculated for a rise. He 
lost it, as was supposed, by a dishonest servant. 
J. G. N. 

Jury Law in St. Lucia. —1 think that I have | 
read somewhere, though I cannot now recollect 
my authority, that in this island, or at any rate in 


”« 








how 


ah rhis epigram was communicated by J. Y. to“ N 
dh.» Ist S. x. 258.] 


ae 


one of the West Endies formerly belonging to 
France, when trial by jury was introduced, the 
modification was made, that after a certuin time 
spent in deliberation, the jury, if not unanimous, 
might return a verdict by a majority of eleven to 
one; and, after a still longer ¢eliberation, by ten 
to two. As a change of a similar nature is pro- 
posed in civil cases in England, it would be very 
interesting to know if this change has been made, 
and how it has worked. Perbaps Mr. Breey 
would inform us. E. G. R. 





Minor Queries With Answers. 
Riant Jaune. — Saint Simon, Mém. tom. iii, p 
}., has the following character of Chamillart : — 


gens de peu 
riant 


tous les 


“Il étoit tres borne, et comme : 
tres entete, 


desprit et de lumitres, tres opiniatre, 
jaune avec une douce compassion A qui opposoit des raisons 
aux siennes, et entitrement incapable de les entendre.” 
What is the meaning of the phrase riant jaune? 
It is not explained in the Dictionnaire de [Aca- 
demie. ~< 
[ The expression rire jaune is descriptive of such laug 
ter as is forced, feeble, and perhaps sarcastic. We fin 
no explanation of the phrase in such French Dictionaries 
as we have consulted; but it is itself employed in ex- 
plaining other idioms of a similar import. Thus, in 
Bescherelle, the expressions “rire au bout des dens, ne 
rire que du bout des dens, que du bout des levres,” are 
explained “ rire jaune, rire sans en avoir envie, & contre- 
Such laughter, the n, asis described by rire jaune, 
“ris furcé,” to the “ ris que ne passe pas 
and, in a measure, to the “ris 


sardonique ” or “ sardonien; 


cceur.” 
is kindred to the 
le neeud de la gorge,” 
amer,” and the “ rire 











while, on the contrary, the expression rire joun ue tand $ 
of d to such phrases as “ rire de bon ceeur,” “ rire de 
tout son ceeur,” “rire de bonne foi.” But the question may 
be asked, “What has yellowness to do with a forced laugh, 
or indeed with laughter of any kind?” Perhaps the idea 


may have passed into the French language either ff 
the Spanish or from the Italian. In Spanish “ amaril 
(vellow) is deemed in some respects, but especially with 
reference to the face and aspect, a very inauspicious hue. 


With the swarthy sons of Southern Europe, the wan 
complexion of death is yellow; so also is the paleness « 
disease, Viewed in this connexion, “rire jawne ” may ! 


regarded as describing what we call “a sick/y smile.” ns 
Italian, again, giallo, or yellow, especially as applied t 
the common red wines of the country, is equivs alent to 
sour ; — *y turn yellowish when acescent. According t 
this view, then, rire jaune would describe the ung onial 
smile of a sour countenance, the laugh of that kind of pe t- 
son whom we call “a man of a vinegur aspect.” } 
Quotation. — Diodorus Siculus, 1. ii. 57., in il- 
lustration of a tropical climate and its perennial 
fertility, applies two verses, with the usual prefix, 
“as the poet says, " © Somwep xal 5 roinrhs now.” 
"Oyen én” dyvn ynpdenes, wHAov 8 Eri wHAw, 


Avrap éri cragvAn cradvaAn, cixov & éxi cvnw.” 
From what poet does Diodorus quote r 
J. Emerson Tennent. 
(The lines are from Homer, Odyss, vii. 120, 121. For 
"Oxvy some critics prefer "Oyxv7. ] 
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Drawcansir. — What is the exact meaning and 

the origin of this word ? A. E. H. H. 
Hawkhurst. 

“Drawcansir” is the name of a character in The Re- 
hearsal. It has since passed into a common name, and we 
say, “a drawcansir,” just as we might “a hector” or “a 
martinet;” but, from its being introduced to us as a 
proper name, belonging to a character in a play, we may 
understand why it is so little noticed by our English lexi- 
cographers. We do find the word, however, in foreign 
Dictionaries of the English language. Thus, Ebers 
(Eng.-Germ. Dict.) defines “draweansir” to be “ ein 
Grosssprecher, Eisenfresser, Renomist;” that is, one 
who talks big, an iron-eater (a fire-eater), a bully. This 
pretty well expresses the received idea of a drawcansir. 
But it is to be borne in mind that the Drawcansir of Th¢ 
Rehearsal is not a mere blustering poltroon, a Bobadil, or 
a Parolles; he is a caricature of Dryden’s Almanzor in 
The Conquest of Granada (see New Key to the Rehearsal); 
and of the few lines that are put into Drawcansir’s mouth 
the greater part are parodies of Almanzor’s words in Dry- 
den’s play: e. g..— 





« Alm. Spite of myself, I'll stay, fight, love, despair, 
And I can do all this, because I dare.” 

Pt. 2. Act II. Se. 3. 

“ Drawe. I drink, I huff, I strut, look big, and stare, 
And all this I can do, because I dare.” 


Dryden himself has told us what kind of character he in- 
tended by Almanzor. “I formed a Hero, I confess, not 
absolutely perfect, but of an excessive and overboiling 
courage.” Of this superlative and transcendental hero 
Draweansir is a comical exaggeration, thus passing by a 
single step from the sublime to the ridiculous. “A battle 
is fought between foot and great Hobby-Horses. At last 
Drawcansir comes in, and kills ’em all on both sides.” 
(Rehearsal.) Such is Drawcansir. But now what is the 
derivation of the word? It might be asked in reply, Are 
we certain it is derived at all? “ Drawe-ansir ” may have 
been designed by the noble author of Zhe Rehearsal to 


indicate “ Alm-anzor,” (sometimes spelt in Spanish 
Alma ») merely by the jingle. Ebers, indeed, writes 
tl i “ Draw-can-Sir.” This pretty clearly in- 


licates Ais derivation of the word, and is not bad fo 
a foreigner; but we suspect it will hardly satisfy our 
correspondent. Suppose then, by way of trial and con- 
ecture, we begin with draco, a dragon! Draconarius 
(we are not suggesting draconarius as the origin of 
Draweansir) was the ancient who in war bare the dra- 
gon-standard. Draconizare, to speak or act as a dragon, 
a medieval word of rare occurrence, comes a little nearer 
to Draweansir. Did it occur more frequently, we might 
to suggest it as the probable origin of the 
word. But—to pass on—the raising of the dragon-stan- 
dard had a peculiar significance; it was like proclaiming 
“no quarter,” or hoisting the black flag. “ Praecedent« 












eum signo regio, nuncium mortis pretendente, quod Dra- | 


conem vocant.” (Du Cange.) Now draco, a dragon, be- 
came in old English a drake, probably pronounced draak, 
the a lor 
4 sort of cannon, as well as a familiar water-bird. Moré 

over, of the drake (water-bird) there was one kind well 
known to our fathers, Anas moschata, L., ve 
a bird of its class (“ils sont farouches et defians,” Buff.), 
and as large as a goose (anser), “ Maxima in generé 
anatum,” Ray; “Anas sylvestris B. magnitudine an- 
seris,” Willughby. Combining the terrific with the lu- 
dicrous, as both are comprised in the old word drake (a 
dragon, a culverin, a male duck!), and annexing anser 
thereto, may we not be permitted to imagine that Draw- 








cansir (the military bully, the swashbuckler) was neither 
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ig as in father, drake: and drake signified, also, | 


v fierce for | 
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more nor less than drake-anser, a very formidable gander, 
a prodigiously large duck; in fact, a duck as big as a 
goose? Nay, a drake in all its senses; not only a drake 
among ducks, but a drake, a dragon and a culverin!] 


“ Miscellaneous Observations upon Authors.” — 
Will you allow me to make an inquiry respecting 
a work which some time ago came into my pos- 
session? It is an 8vo. volume, entitled Miscella- 
neous Observations upon Authors, Ancient and Mo- 
dern, and consists of conjectural emendations of 
passages in many of the Greek and Latin Classics, 
principally poets. It is dated 1731; and on the 
title-page is stated to be vol. i., but seems com- 
plete in itself. The emendations are, some of 
them at least (me judice), ingenious and probable. 

May I ask who is the compiler of this volume, 
as it seems the work of different contributors? Is 
it of any value? Did any other volumes follow 
this first ? S.S.58. 

[ This work was edited by Dr. John Jortin, in conjunc- 
tion with some literary friends, and published in a series 
of twenty-four sixpenny numbers, making together 2 
vols. Svo., 1731, 1732. An explanation of the initials and 
feigned signatures of the contributors will be found in 
Nichols’s Anecdotes of Bowyer, p. 259., and some account 
of the work in Dr. John Disney’s Memoirs of Dr. Jortin, 
pp. 17—27.] 

The Rev. Treadway Russell Nash, D.D.—In 
the memoir in the Gentleman's Magazine, Feb. 
1811, p. 190., of this divine, the author of Collec- 
tions for the History of Worcestershire, he is 
styled rector of Leigh, but I find no mention of 
this preferment in his History, or in the account 
of him in Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, or the 
Biographical Dictionaries. Can any of yow 
readers inform me if he was rector of Leigh, co. 
Worcester, or in what county ? and whether he 
had any preferment in the Church before he was 
rector of Leigh ? Y. E. E. S. 

| From the meagre biographical notices we have of Dr. 
Nash, it does not appear that he held any preferment in 
the Church until his appointment to the vicarage of 
Leigh in Worcestershire, to which he was instituted 23rd 
August, 1792; and collated to the rectory of Strensham, 
Nov. 23,1797. (See his Worcestershire, vol. ii., Correc- 
tions and Additions, pp. 51.72.) The best account of this 
worthy topographer is given in John Chambers’s Bivgra- 
phical Illustrations of Worcestershire, 1820, p. 459.) 











“ Adeste Fideles.” — Who was the author of the 
above Christmas hymn, and of the tune to which 
it is now commonly sung in the Catholic churches 
of this country ? and why is it called the Portu- 
guese Hymn ? ANON. 

[This hymn is modern, of the latter part of the last 
century, and does not appear in the Roman Breviary ; nor 
is it found in Daniel's Thesaurus. It is believed to have 
been first used in this country in the chapel attached to 
the Portuguese embassy, and the tune has been ascribed 
to an organist, a Mr. Thorley; but upon what founda- 
tion we cannot say. No doubt the hymn obtained th 
name of “The Portuguese Hymn” from its connexion 
with the chapel of the Portuguese embassy. ] 
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Alexander Neckham, or Neccham, who was 
seventh Abbot of Cirencester, wrote a poem on 
the Bath waters ; a portion is quoted in a note at 
p. 193. vol. ii. of the British Topography, and 
another portion at p. 21. of Dr. Oliver's Practical 
Dissertation on Bath Waters. Where is the en- 
tire poem to be found ? 

R. Witspeanam Fatconer, M.D. 

Bath. 

[The lines appear to have been first printed in Cam- 
den’s Britannia, edit. Gough, ii. 62., from some inedited 
poem by Neckham, “ whose compositions,” says Warton 
( Hist. of English Poetry, i. p. cxxvi. ed. 1840) are various, 
and crowd the department of manuscripts in our public 
libraries.” ‘The lines are probably taken from the third 
book of the curious Treatise on Science quoted by Mr. 
Wright in his Life of Neckham (Biographia Britannica 
Literaria, Anglo- Norman Period, pp. 449—459. ] 


Replies. 


CAPLAIN BURT, AUTHOR OF “LETTERS FROM THE 
NORTH OF SCOTLAND.” 
(2™ §S. vii. 128.) 

As stated by A Cexr very little is known of 
Captain Edmund Burt, author of the amusing 
Letters from the North of Scotland, from which 
Sir Walter Scott and Lord Macaulay have drawn 
so largely. I am induced, therefore, to copy a 
letter written by Burt, which I accidentally met 
with one day among other papers. The tumult in 
Glasgow, to which the letter refers, arose out of 
the imposition of a malt-tax (3d. per bushel), 
which was violently opposed, and led to serious 
riots. Campbell of Shawfield, the member of 
Parliament for Glasgow, sent to Wade, then in 
Edinburgh, for military assistance, and the mob 
in resentment pulled down a fine new house which 
Campbell bad built for himself. The disturbance 
was soon quelled by the English troops, but the 
affuir long rankled in the minds of the people. The 
following is Burt's letter : — 

“ Edinburgh, 6th July, 1725. 

* Sir, — 

“TI received the favour of your letter of the 28th of 


June, and shall use the greatest diligence I am capable | 


of to inform myself and you concerning the affair you are 
pleased to mention. 


“In my account of the tumult at Glasgow, instead of 
saying there would be 2000 men in that city, I should | 


have said that 2000 men were ready to be drawn together 
if there should be occasion. There are two of the soldiers 
still missing. The-officer with some difficulty prevailed 
with a constable, instead of a magistrate, to read the pro- 
clamation before any mischief had happened (except to 


the house), but the poor man, seeing the fury of the mob, 


ran away. 
“I have had a sort of fit of the gout, but I hope to be 
able to attend the General to Glasgow on Thursday next, 


whither two regiments of dragoons, one regiment of foot, | 


and two Highland companies are marched, with four small 
field-pieces. I thank you most kindly for your readiness 
to supply my wife, which I take to be another great 





favour. I shall makea strict inquiry about the money 
you speak of now I am able to go out of doors again. [| 
am, Sir, your most obliged and most obedt. servt. 
* EpmuND Burt, 

“To Joseph Gascoigne, Esq. M.P., at his house in 
Spring Garden, near Charing Cross, London.” 

Burt, I have no doubt, accompanied General 
Wade to the Highlands. He appears to have 
been here in 1725 (Letter 4.), and also in 1726 
(Letter 14., in which there is reference made to 
the death of one of the Inverness clergymen, 
which took place in February, 1726). The Letters 
| do not appear to have been published until 1754, 
| the year preceding the death of their author : — 

“Feb. 4. At London, Edmund Burt, Esq., late agent 

to Gen. Wade, Chief Surveyor during the making of 
| roads through the Highlands, and author of the Letters 

concerning Scotland.”— Scots’ Magazine, 1755. 
R. Carrutuers. 


Inverness, 





| SCHILLER's “ Lucy.” 
| (2 §S. vi. 459. ; vii. 98.) 
| 


I have no doubt that F. Schlegel’s Zucinde is 
meant, but do not think that Der Hyperbori- 
ischer Esel is the play which the clergyman saw, in 
which a husband and wife are sentimental over 
the sprawling of their child. In Der Hyperbo- 
riiischer Esel, Karl and Malchen are only be- 
trothed, no child is introduced, there is no stage 
direction for him to do anything, and he merely 
| talks what Kotzebue says are the very words of 
Schlegel. His hair is cropped, and his dress very 
slovenly, —“ sehr nachlassig.” After astounding 
| Malchen on various matters, he says : — 

“Geben Sie doch nur Acht auf die Kinder. Ein kleines 
Miidchen findet nicht selten ein unbeschreibliches Ver- 

gniigen derin mit den Beinchen in die Hihe gesticuliren, 
unbekiimmert um ihren Rock und das Urtheil der Welt. 
Wenn das ein kleines Madchen thut, was darf ich nicht 
| thun, da ich doch, bei Gott ein Man bin, und nicht zarter 
| zu sein brauche als das zarteste weibliche Wesen?”— 
| Lucinde, p. 38. Der Hyperboriiischer Esel, Act 1. Se. 3. 

Kotzebue, Theater, x. 193., Leipzig, 1840. 

I have found something much nearer to the de- 
scription in Falk's Jahkrmarkt zu Plunderweilern. 

The scene is the dining-room. Julius and Lu- 
cinde are seated, and Wilhelmine, their child, 
| aged two years, has her arms spread along the 
| table. While Julius is expressing his admiration, 

Wilhelmine gets down on the floor, and gesticu- 
| lates unbecomingly (unfeine Gesticulationen auf 
der Erde vornimmt) : — 

“Julius. O sieh Lucinde! diese liebenswiirdige Wilhel- 
| mine findet ein unaussprechliches Vergniigen darin, aut 
| dem Rucken liegend, mit ihren Beinchen in die Hohe zu 

maa unbekiimmert um Roch und das Urtheil der 

elt. 
(Mit steigender Vergeisterung. 
Wenn das Wilhelmine thut, was darf ich nicht thun, da 
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ich doch, bei Gott, ein Mann bin, der nicht zarter zu seyn 
braucht, als des zarteste aller weiblichen Wesen. 

(Legt sie auf den Rucken, streckt ebenfals die Beine in die 

~ Luft, und fahrt dann in dieser Siellung fort zu gesticu- 

liren, und zu sprechen, Ae i 

* 0 liebenswiirdige Freiheit von Vorurtheilen! Wirf auch 
du sie von dir, liebe Freundin, alle die Reste von falscher 
Scham, wie ich oft die fatalen Kleider von dir riss, und in 
schiner Anarchie umherstreute.—* Lucinde, 38.” J. D. 
Falk’s Neueste kleine Schriften, Weimar, 1801, i. 343. 

Kotzebue asserts the verbal identity of what he 
puts into the part of Karl with Schlegel’s ro- 
mance. Falk does not; and I presume the latter 
part of the quotation is a caricature. I have not 
been able to buy or borrow a copy of Lucinde. 
Heine, twenty years ago, wrote of it as altogether 
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crown), but that was an illustrious one. 


thrown aside and past inquiring for (cerworfen | 


und verschollen), but he admits that it was admired 
when fresh. No better proof of its popularity 
can be desired than the success of Der Hyperbo- 
riischer Esel, the wit of which consists of cleverly 
introduced quotations, and must have seemed 
mere foolishness to those who were not familiar 
with the original. Judging ZLucinde from Kot- 
zebue’s and Falk’s samples, I should agree with 
J.D, A. in calling it “a scandalous novel ;” but, 
knowing how easy it is to convey an erroneous 
impression by selections, I suspend my opinion 
till I have read the book. F. Schlegel bore a 
good character for morals and religion; he was 
the friend of Novalis and Tieck; and Schleier- 
macher wrote a volume ( Vertraute Briefe iiber F. 
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Ralph 
de Mortimer, a principal commander in the army 
of the Conqueror and a kinsman, was first ap- 
pointed Constable. Henry I. then constituted 
Walter de Gloucester Constable in fee, to him and 
his heirs, whose son Milo succeeded, was confirmed 
by the Empress Maud, and created Earl of Here- 
ford. His five sons succeeded him in turn as 
Earls of Hereford and Constables of England, but 
all died without issue. His eldest daughter, and 
eventual coheir, Margery, having married Hum- 
phrey de Bohun, steward and “sewer” to Henry 
I., and a kinsman also, he became Earl of Here- 
ford and Constable of England, as in fee, in right 
of his wife. (It is stated, however, that the earl- 
dom is properly to be considered as recreated in 
the person of his grandson Henry.) The office 
continued in this illustrious line to Humphrey de 


| Bohun, Earl of Hereford, eleventh Constable by 


descent, who, on his marriage with the Princess 
Elizabeth, daughter of Edward L., surrendered to 
the king all his honours and estates. They being 
regranted to him in as full a manner as he had 
held them, he entailed them upon his lawful issue, 
in default of which to revert to the crown. His 
descendant Humphrey de Bohun, fourteenth Con- 
stable, left two daughters and coheirs, the eldest of 
whom, Alianore, married Thomas of Woodstock, 
Duke of Gloucester, son of Edward III. He be- 


' came Constable in right of his wife, after the 


Schlegel’s Lucinde, Lubec, 1800) in which he ex- | 


pressed enthusiastic and unbounded admiration of 
the work. H. B. C. 


U. U. Club. 





CONSTABLE OF ENGLAND. 
(24 §S. vii. 130.) 

The office of Constable of England, “ Comes 
Stabuli,” Great Master of the Horse, such being 
then the principal military force, was an office of 
the highest dignity in early times; the holder 
during war being next in rank tothe king. He 
was the king’s lieutenant, and commanded in 
his absence. He inspected and certified the mi- 
litary contingents furnished by the barons and 
knights, &c., such being the only national force in 
those days. He was in close attendance on the 
king in time of peace also; he and the king's 
“Justicier” alone witnessing the king's writs, and 
he had the power of arresting the sheriffs of coun- 
ties for the neglect of their duties, &c. The office 
has certainly not been held by the parties men- 
tioned by Consive ; for, having been an office “ in 
fee,” it has thus been restricted to a particular 
line of descent (till it eventually merged in the 


* Zur Geschichte von neuern schénen Literatur in Deutsch- 
land. Paris, 1840. 


dignity had continued for nearly two hundred 
years in the family of Bohun, His eldest daugh- 
ter and heir, Anne Plantagenet, married secondly 


| Edmond, fifth Earl of Stafford, created Duke of 


Buckingham. His grandson Henry, second Duke 
of Buckingham, claimed and was allowed the 
High Constableship, as heir of blood of Humphrey 
de Bohun, temp. Richard III. His son Edward, 
third and last duke, succeeded him; but being at- 
tainted for high treason and beheaded, 17 May, 
1521, the High Constableship, with all his other 
honours, was forfeited to and merged in the 
crown, where it remains, to be regranted at its 
pleasure. 

Consive will thus see that this high office, with 
its then important functions, was held in succes- 
sion for nearly five centuries from the Conquest 
by a long line of illustrious individuals, to which 
descent in blood also it was restricted as being an 
office in fee. Frecuevitte L. B. Dykes. 

Ingwell. 





The last High Constable of England was Stafford, 
Duke of Buckingham, beheaded in the reign of 
Henry VIIL., who abolished the office through jea- 
lousy of its high privileges. Baker, in his Chronicle 
(12 Hen. VIIL.), after mentioning that the Duke 
of Buckingham was the last High Constable of 
England, says that it was the greatest place, next 


the High Steward, in the kingdom; and that the 
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power of the High Constable tended to restrain 
some actions of the king. No wonder that the 
jealous tyrant declared that the office was too 
‘vreat for a subject, and that in future he would 
hold it himself. ‘The Jaton of the Duke has, how- 
ever, been carefully preserved by his descendants, 
and is now in the possession of Lord Stafford 

F. C. H. 


_—_—- 


MADAME FUCHER AND HOLY COAT OF TREVES. 
(2™' S. vii. 69. 125.) 

Contemporary accounts of the most important 
matters in connexion with the exhibition of the 
holy coat are collected in — 

“Hi il.-Rock.-Album, eine zusamenstelling der wicht- 
sten Aktenstiiche, Briefe, Addressen, Berichte und 
Zeitungs-artikel iiber die Austellung des heiligen Rockes, 
in Trier. Leipzig, Verlag von Mayer und Wigand, 1844, 
pp- 185.” 

The miracles are described in — 

“Drei und zwanzig wanderbare Heilungen die sich 
wahrend der Austellung des h. Rocks in der Domkirche 
zu Trier vom 18 August bis 6 Oktober, 1844 ereignet. 
Ein Sendschreiben fiir alle welche Wahrheit lieben und 
suchen. Coblenz, 1845, Verlag von J. Holscher.” 

Probably both may be procured by any foreign 
bookseller; the latter is in the British Museum. 
Neither mentions “ Madame Fucher.” I was at 
Treves in 1846, while the excitement was still 
strong, and did not hear the name. I beg to sug- 
gest that, as T. I.’s authorities are not original, 
“Fucher™ may be a mistake of Fisher. The 
Countess Droste-Vischering had been lame and 
unable to walk without crutches for some years. 
She joined the pilgrims, and, when opposite to 
the holy coat, recovered the use of her limbs, 
threw down the crutches, and walked unassisted 
to her carriage. Protestants and Catholics dif- 
fered as to the cause of the cure and its com- 
pleteness ; but I heard no suspicion that it was 
* pretended.” 

Our “lohnbedienter,” a very intelligent man, 
told us that his father had been completely cured 
of a disease under which he had suffered for eight 
years, but I did not make a note, and cannot rely 
upon my memory for separating that from other 
cures. I had noticed the difference of colour in 
the pictures of the coat, and I asked him which 
was right. He said he had seen it twice, and 
made up his mind the second time to look stea- 
dily at it, but was so overcome with awe that he 
could not. I put the same question to others 
without any satisfactory result. Some had not 
time to examine; some said the light was un- 
favourable: but [incline to think that the coat 
is a faded brown. In Theodore Haupt's Pano- 
rama von Trier, Trier, 1846, it is said, — 

“Dieses Gewand, ist ein Unterkleid Tunica, der Stoff 
desselben und die Art der Verfertigung ist nicht erkenn- 
bar, die Furbe unbeschreiblich,”—P. 55. 
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The pictures which I saw were small and cheap, 
I bought specimens of each. All had inscrip. 
tions, but none to the effect quoted by T. H. 
Perhaps he will oblige me with the very words, 
The only one in which silk is mentioned is “ seide 
in welcher der h. Rock Jesu Christi vom Jahre 
1810 bis 1844 gelegen hat.” Firzuorkxiys, 

Garrick Club. 

T. H. asks for an answer to his inquiry on the 
above subject. The following is offered. A small 
work, entitled Zhe Apostolical Christians, and Ca- 
tholics of Germany, with a preface by the Rev, 
Wm. Goode, 1845, contains the story, not of Ma- 
dame Fuscher, but of the young Countess Von 
Droste-Vischering, a relative of the Archbishop 
of Cologne : — 

“Under the influence of strong excitement produced 
by the expectation of a miracle, while in presence of the 
relic, she threw aside her crutches, and left the cathedral 
leaning upon the arm of her grandmother. The crutches 
were hung up in the cathedral as a trophy of her mira- 
culous cure, and as an evidence to the faithful that the 
Church of Rome still possesses the power of working 
miracles, The Countess repaired to Kreutzenach, a small 
watering-place, but, alas! it was necessary to lift her out 
of the carriage, and she has been obliged to resume the 
use of crutches.” 

A Supscriner. 


I was present in 1844 at the septennial exposi- 
tion of this so-called relic, and had a very close 
inspection of the garment in question. In shape 
it resembled a guernsey; it is of the colour of 
German tinder, of which substance it seemed to 
me to be made. Its dimensions would about suit 
the Norfolk Giant. R. S. Cuarnock. 


Replies ta Minor Queries. 

Archbishops’ Mitre (2"¢ S. vii. 130.) — There is 
no authority for the coronet being used with the 
mitres of English archbishops. Edmondson says 
that the mitres of archbishops rising from ducal 
coronets was an assumption in his time; and 
would, therefore, now be a little more than a cen- 
tury ago. On the tombs of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York the mitre has no distinction 
from that of bishops generally. On reference to the 
books of this College no distinction appears to be 
made. It may be observed that the Bishops ot 
Durham, formerly exercising palatinate jurisdic- 
tion, used their mitres issuing from coronets, % 
shown upon their seals, and are so represented in 
their monumental effigies : sometimes with plumes 
of feathers. Tuos. Wa. Kine, York Herald. 

College of Arms. 

“ Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love" 
(1* S. iv. 24. 72. 391.; vii. 192.) — Will one of 
your readers, possessor of a copy of Bickerstail’s 
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comedy of 'Tis Well it's No Worse, refer thereto, 
and inform us whether these lines belong to Bick- 
erstaff. ‘They certainly are not Kemble’'s, though 
your correspondent W. T. M., Hong Kong (vii. 
192.) presumes them to be his. S. H. (iv. 72.) 
traces them to An Asylum for Fugitive Pieces, 
which was published in 1785. Now Kemble’s 
4anel was first produced 28th November, 1788. 

(Bowden's Memoirs of Kemble, vol. i. p. 423.) 
The question therefore is, were these lines ad- 
mitted into the Asylum from Bickerstaff’s comedy, 
or from some other source ? Geo. E. Frere. 
‘The lines are not in Bickerstaff’s comedy ’7'is [Well it's 

no Worse, 8vo., 1770; but they occur in The Panel, Act I. 
Se. L., by J. P. Kemble, who seems to have quoted them 
from An Asylum for Fugitive Pieces, 1785, vol. i. p. 15., 
where they appear without any name, entitled “An Ex- 


postulation.” 


Words used by Milton (2™ S. vii. 129.) — I beg 
to inform your correspondent T. that he will find 
instances of the old use of the words “ symbol ” 
and “metal” in Dean Trench’s Essay on some 
Deficiencies in our English Dictionaries, Parker, 
1857, p. 35. I may add the following as illustra- 
tive of “ symbol :” — 

“(A man) may 


tices, cast in his 
till tl 


increase learning or confirm his no- 
symbol of experience and observation, 
1e particulars may become a proverbial sentence and 
a rule,” &.—J. Taylor, Serm. 22,“ The Good and Evil 
: ” p. 280. ed. Edin. 1850. 

Hi. C. 


Separation of Sexes in Churches (2"* S. vii. 76.) 
— This peculiarity was noticed at Turin by a re- 
cent traveller : — 






in the 
Vaudo 


“Remaining over 
English service, we 


the Sunday, 
went to the 


absence of any 
is Church. The 


men were ranged on one side of the centre aisle, the 
women on the ther, and the costumes of the latter showed 
they were chiefly from the Protestant valleys, not Turi- 
nese,” — Teal an Valleys of the Pennine Alps, by the Rev. 


8. W. King, M. A., chap. xX. p. 225., 8vo. 1858. 
F. hi. R. 
James Davies (2"4 S. vii. 13].)— The James 
Davies, to whom Dean Trench refers in his Notes 
on the Parables, was Master of the National School 
on Devanden Hill, Monmouthshire. He was born 
in 1765, and died in 1849. A full account of him 
will be found in The Life of James Davies, a Vil- 
lage Schoolmaster, by Sir Thomas Phillips, Lond. 
John W. P arker, 1850. “AXuevs. 
Dublin. 


The Crown of France offered to the Duke of 
Wellington (24 §. vii. 88.) — On perusing Mr. 
Procror’s letter referring to the passage in Sir 
John Malcolm's Life, I copied the extract, and 
transmitted it to a gentleman, aC ompanion of the 
Order of the Bath, who served at head quarters 
of the Duke of Wellington's army during the 
whole of the Peninsular W ar, and also in the 
campaign in Flanders in 1815. 
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In reply my informant states as follows: — 

“TI belonged to the head quarters of the army on its 
advance from Waterloo to Paris in 1815, but I can say 
that I never heard, during that march, nor afterwards at 
Paris, nor since, that any proposition was ever made to 
offer the crown of France to the Duke of W ellington.” — 
Dated Feb. Ist, 1859. 

If such a rumour had existed my informant 
must have heard of it from the high position 
which he occupied in connexion with our army in 


the Peninsular and Waterloo campaigns. G. L. &. 
Pythagoras on Beans (2"* §. vii. 125. 153.) — 


Various explanations of the mystical precept of 
Pythagoras, “to abstain from beans,” are — 
from a lost treatise of Aristotle in Dio Laert. 
viii. 34. One of them is derived from the sup- 
posed oligarchical character of beans, on account 
of their use in voting. Plutarch, de Educat. ec. 
17. gives a similar explanation. He says that this 
prohibition is a caution against entering public 
life; for that the votes by which magistracies 
were conferred were originally given by beans. 
Other passages in which the political interpreta- 
tion of this precept is illustrated are cited in the 
note of Wyttenbach on the passage of Plutarch. 
White and black beans are (or were of late years) 
used in balloting at clubs. To black-bean a can- 
didate is an expression still employed, especially 
in Ireland. L. 
It strikes me that Coleridge got the expla- 
nation of Pythagoras’ prohibition of beans from 
one who was certainly no stick, — Plutarch, 
and that it had been previously noticed by Je- 
remy Taylor. See Holy Living, sect. iv. p. 80., 
ed. Bohn, where we find the following in 
“Fabis abstine, dixit Pythagoras: olim nam magis- 

tratus per suffragia fabis lata creabantur.—Plut.” 
P. J. F. Ganritton. 


“ Death hath a thousand ways to let out life” (1* 
S. xii. 204.)—The sentiment, but not the words, I 
think, are Delaune’s. Does not Ellis give them 
(for I have not his Specimens by me to refer to) ? 
“ But to go forth Death opens many gates.” 


a note: 


And where is a complete copy of Delaune’s 
Works to be seen or procured? Geo. E. Frere. 
Twelve Alls (1* S. vii. 502.; xii, 185. 292. 7” 


500.) — Several nticien have appeared in “ N. 

Q.” on the Four Alls, Five Alls, and Nine Alls 
May not this singular inn sign have been sug- 
gested by R obert Greene's Spanish Masquerado, 
4to. 1589, where we find the following twelve 
articles of the state of Spain: “1. The Cardinalls 
sollicite all. The King grauntes all. The 
Nobles confirme all. 4. The Pope determines all. 
5. Cleargie disposeth all. 6. The Duke of Medina 
hopes for all. 7. Alonso receives all. The In- 
dians minister all. 9. The Souldiers eat all. 10. 
The people paie all. 11. The Monkes and Friers 
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consume all. 12. And the Devill at length will 
carry away all.” J. Y. 


Pie-griéche (2"* S. vi, 403. 458.) —The meaning 
of the word griesche or griéche is fully explained 
by Roquefort in his Glossaire de lu Langue Ro- 
mane, in v. It was both a substantive and an 
adjective; as a substantive it signified burden, 
affliction, annoyance ; as an adjective it signified 
burdensome, vexatious, annoying, troublesome. 
Dueange cites the Low Latin griechia, in the 
sense of “ gravatio, onus,” from a document of the 
year 1269. The word greugia or greusia for gra- 
vamen appears to be allied to it. Roquefort 
mentions two old French poems, entitled Za 
Griesche d E’té and La Griesche d' Yver, in which 
the inconveniences of each season are respectively 
described. The butcher-bird was therefore called 
the pie-griéche from its fierce and angry nature ; 
and the ortie-griéche meant the “ stinging nettle.” 
‘The translation of griéche by speckled is an entire 
mistake. Griesche and its kindred forms appear to 
be derived from gravo or gravis. ‘The old Eng- 
lish wary-angle is, as H. F. B. has remarked (2"¢ 
S. vii. 38.), a corruption of the German wiirgengel. 
The Italian greggio or grezzo, which is applied to 
precious stones in their rough or unpolished state, 
appears to correspond with the French grés, not 
griesche; and to be derived from the Teutonic 
form, gries German, grit English. L. 


Crook and Crosier (2S. vii. 107.) —It is not 
correct to say that both these are “ borne by the 
bishop.” By crosier, G. Witt1ams understands 
the cross. This is borne before an archbishop, 
but never by him. He carries a crook, the same 
as other bishops; this being an emblem, and a 
very beautiful and expressive one, of the pastoral 
charge which he has of the flock entrusted to him. 
It has always been customary to call the crook 
the crosier; the term being, no doubt, derived 
from the French word crosse, which means the 
same. Some have lately affected to call it the 

ustoral Staff; but the old name has been too 
long consecrated by familiar use, and is so much 
more convenient, that there is little chance of its 


being supplanted. F. C. H. 


Alleged Copy of Sentence on our Blessed Saviour 
(2"¢ S. vii. 104.)— The learned historian of the 
Holy Land, and author of a Life of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, Christian Adrichomius, gives the 
following from ancient annals as the sentence of 
Pilate upon our Divine Redeemer : — 

“ Jesum Nazarenum subversorem gentis, contemptorem 
Cesaris, et falsum Messiam, ut majorum sux gentis tes- 
timonio probatum est, ducite ad communis supplicii lo- 
cum, et cum ludibrio regie majestatis in medio duorum 
latronum cruci affigite. I lictor expedi cruces.” 


It is very doubtful if this can be any more de- 
pended upon than the one printed in “ N. & Q.” 
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from the Kiélnische Zeitung. It seems much more 
probable that no formal sentence was pronounced ; 
and perhaps it was so ordered by divine dispen- 
sation. Pilate all along shrunk from any pro- 
clamation of guilt against our Blessed Saviour, 
Again and again he declared that he found no 
cause in him. If at last he was overpowered by 
the clamours, and yielded to the threats of the 
Jews, he seems still to have rather permitted the 
crucifixion than pronounced any regular sentence. 
The Gospel gives no intimation of any such for. 
mality. It is remarkable that all the four Evan- 
gelists use the same words when recording our 
Lord's condemnation, that Pilate delivered him up 
to be crucified. The Jews saw that Pilate con- 
sented, however reluctantly; and they hurried 
away their victim to Mount Calvary, Pilate merely 
permitting what he no longer had the firmness to 
refuse. F.C. H. 
As to the authority on which the document in 
question is based, I know nothing ; but it is clear 
to every one who carefully examines it, that it is 
a palpable forgery. I remember the same docu- 
ment, or a very similar one, going the round of 
the newspapers about fifteen years ago. I cut it 
out at the time, and have it in my possession yet, 
», D.E 


- 


but cannot lay my hand on it. K. 


“ The Wolf in Shepherd's Clothes” (2° S. vii. 
69.) — This epigram will be found in the curious 
and rare book, entitled — 

“ Pasquillorum Tomi Duo. Quorum primo versibus ac 
rhythmis, altero soluta Oratione conscripta quamplurima 
continentur, ad exhilarandum confirmandumque hoc per- 
turbatissimo rerum statu pii lectoris animum, apprime 
conducentia.” 

The rarity of this volume has perhaps been ex- 
aggerated: see, in Beloe’s Anecdotes of Literature 
(vol. i, 140-43.), an account of it by the learned 
Maty, formerly of the British Museum. See also 
Jortin’s Life of Erasmus, ii. 595. It is inserted 
in the first volume of Henry Care’s Weekly Pacquel 
of Advice from Rome, p. 63., 4to. (Lond. 1679): 

“ We told you lately that Pasquin’s Chaps were frozea 
up with the Cold weather; but he is now restored agaill 
to his Speech, and the other night delivered this Epi- 
gram: — 

“* Non ego Romulea, etc. 
Which you may please thus to English: 
* *Tis nothing strange a Shepherd raigns in Rome, 

For he that built it was a Shepherd's Groom: 

Nor is it strange that Wolves in Rome abound; 

He suckt a Wolf that did that City found. 

But this is rare, and far above my Skill, 
How Wolves should keep the Flock secure from Ill. 
Bisiiotaecar. Curtua™. 

White Furlong, an Irish Cistercian Monk (2° 
S. vii. 130.)—In the list of the published works 
of Crisostomo Henriquez in the Nouvelle Biogra 
phie Générale, I find mentioned Relatio illustrium 
Virorum quos Ordo Cisterciensis habuit in Hiberma 
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nostro avo, Madrid, 1619, 4to.; and also, Vita | 


Candidii Furlongii, Monachi Niscalensis, 4to. 
“Ades. 
Dublin. 


Governor Hutchinson (2™ S. vii. 112.) — Can 
Mr. P. Hutcuinson give me any information 
where the MSS. left by the Governor, his great- 
grandfather, are likely to be found? Have any 


of them been published ? If so, where ? 


Pisuey THompson. | 


Stoke Newington, 


The Hundredth Regiment (2 8S. vii. 67.)— 
Your correspondent, Hargrave JenninGs, is to- 
tally in error when he states that the number of 
infantry regiments in the British army was limited 
o“Ninety-Nine” up to June 22nd, 1858, when 
a “Hundredth Regiment” was raised. In the 
year 1763 there were 124 infantry regiments in 
the British army; but, owing to the peace of 
February 10th, 1763, the number of infantry 
tegiments was reduced in that year to the 70th 
Regiment inclusive. 

Another Hundredth Regiment, entitled “ His 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent’s County of 
Dublin Regiment,” was embodied on February 
28th, 1805, and served for many years at home 
and in our colonies. After the battle of Waterloo, 
the 95th (Rifle Corps) was taken out of the regi- 
ments of the Line, and the numbers of the In- 
fantry regiments junior to the Rifle Brigade were 
altered accordingly. Thus, the “96th” became 
the “95th Regiment ;” and the “ 100th Regiment” 
became the “99th Regiment.” This corps was 
disbanded at Chatham barracks, Kent, September 
24th, 1818, G.L. 8 


Curious Charge of Treason (2™ §. vii. 7.) — 
The account given by your vepuniens Ep- 
warp Foss of Walter Walker, who was executed 
for saying that he would make his son “ Heir to 
the Crown” is quite a new reading of a very old 
piece of history, but so totally different from the 
facts, which have been handed down to us, that I 
deemed a few remarks would be acceptable. 

The Crown, as it will ever be under a monar- 
chical government, was in former times a very 
favourite sign, not merely with the publicans, to 
which signs now are almost wholly confined, but 
with other tradesmen; and such was the jealous 
tyranny of Edward [V. that one Walter Walker, a 
respectable grocer, was executed for no other crime 
than an equivoque arising out of the use of the 
crown for a sign. 

“Tell them, how Edward put to death a citizen 

Only for saying — he would make his son 
Heir to the Crown; meaning, indeed, his house, 
Which by the sign hereof was called so.” 

Richard I1I. 

Let me add another curious charge of treason, 
and one which is not so well known. In the year 


1632, King Charles I. paid a visit to the city of 
New Sarum, Salisbury, when a boy only fifteen 
years of age was drawn, hanged, and quartered for 
saying that he would buy a pistol to kill the king. 
Puritur Corson. 
Fenelon: Euphemius (2°¢ S, vi. 287.) —The title 
of ih book quoted by G. M. nearly corresponds 
with — 


‘Traité Historique contenant le Jugement d’un Pro- 
testant sur la Theologie Mystique, sur le Quietism, et 
sur les demélez de l’Evéque de Meaux avec l’Arc hevéque 
de Cambray, jusqu’a la Bulle d’Innocent XIL, et l’Assem- 
blée Provinciale de Paris, du 13 de May, 1699 inclusive- 
ment. Avec le Probleme Ecclesiasti que contre l’Arc hevéque 
de Paris. 2¢ Ed. corrigée et augmentée. L’'an 1700.” 


naen the Historical Treatise was translated 
from the first edition. The second does not con- 
tain the passage cited, but the following seems to 
relate to the same matter :— 


“ Assurément il (Bossuet) en rapporte des choses fort 
singuliéres, et méme fort divertissantes, particuli¢rement 
cette plenitude de grace, qui fuisoit crever actuellement la 
dame comme une nourrice creve de lait. Elle mouroit de 
plenitude, et cela surpassoit ses sens au point de la faire 
crever. Ce qui seroit arrivé sans doute, si une charitable 
Duchesse ne l’eut délassée. Encore ne put-on empécher 
que son corps ne crevat des deux cétez. Elle ne fut sou- 
lagée qu'en communiquant de sa plenitude a son confes- 
seur, et & deux autres personnes. L’Evéque decouvre ces 
mystéres, qui n’étoient connus que de lui, pour rendre 
ridicule la Dame Guyon, et 'Archevéque de Cambray qui 
ne la veut pas condamner.”—P, 196. 





Euphemius is the Euphemos of Apollonius 
a _— 
"AAN 6 re én Kane! ev vrevdia reiouat’ éAvoay, 
Mvy yar érecr Ew ipnuos oveipar OS évvvx too, 
"ACouer os Mains vla «Avror" cigar 0 yap | ot 
Aa win Bada Erimaarios @ ev ayorre 
“Apbdeo@ae Acevanow vrd AcBaderor yaAakr os, 
"Ex dé yur mn Bwodroro rede, oAcyns Tep ovens, 
lla Devinn ixéAn’ wixOn Sé of és diAdryte, 
“Acyxerov imepbeis® dAopupero 5 nuTe ovpmr 
Zev Eajrer aS, THY avTds éy aritnrc yaAante’ 
“H &€ € merAcyiorae tay onyopeerKey éregou 
Tpitwvos yevos eimt, K.7.A, 


Argonutica, L. iv. 1. 1731., ed. Roma, 


1794, ii, 420. 
H. B.C. 
U. U. Club. 


Heralds’ College during the Commonwealth (2™4 
S. vi. 526.; vii. 99.)—After the abolition of the Star 
Chamber, and the Courts of Wards and Liveries, 
an attempt was made (A.p. 1640) to dissolve the 
Earl Marshal’s Court, or the Court of Chivalry. 
In the debate, 16 April, Hyde declaimed against 
it as a grievance, and among other things stated 
that “a citizen of good quality, a merchant, was 
by that court ruined in his estate, and his body 
imprisoned for calling a Swan a Goose.” The at- 
— a seems to have dropped. Shortly 
after Sir Edward Walker, the Garter King-at- 
Arms, sent into exile with his master, leaving 
Bysshe and Riley to manage the affairs of the 
College, and they are said to have made large 
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sums of money from fees for grants of arms, and 
other services. When Cromwell was made Lord 
Protector he strongly affected regal state, and 
created Bysshe and Riley Garter and Norroy, and 
in these capacities they officiated at his funeral. 
Your correspondent Gus P. Tempc. will find a 
long catalogue of devices granted to different 


Cromwellian commanders in Prestwich, some of 


which are very absurd. ‘There are also a great 


number of their coats in the early editions of | 


Guillim, but these are carefully omitted after the 
Restoration. 
returned and resumed his post as Garter, Sir Ed- 
ward Bysshe was made Clarencieux, and Riley 
continued as Norroy, and the College went on as 
before. Your correspondent will also find a great 
deal of interesting information in Dallaway’'s 


Heraldry, and in Noble's History of the College of 


A. A. 


4 Irms. 


Poets’ Cor: 


Scandal agaist Quee n Elizabe th (2"* Ss. vii. 
106.) —I have been informed by an antiquarian 
friend that proofs did till recently, and probably 
do yet, exist in the State Paper Office of criminal 
intercourse between Queen Elizabeth and the 
Earl of Leicester (Robert Dudley): of the nature 
of the evidence I know nothing, but I understood 
from my informant that it was of the most conclu- 
sive nature. It was moreover added that the docu- 
ments were kept private, and not permitted to be 
used by historical inquirers. This precaution 
seems so unreasonable, that I am inclined to think 
that there is some mistake in the case.* 


K. P. D. E. 


Cromuell at the Isle of Rhe (2"* S. vi. 499.) — 
[I only see “N. & Q.” in monthly parts, and it is 
probable some of your correspondents may have 
written ere this reaches, on the subject of S. N. 
R.’s Query. Oliver Cromwell the Protector was 
not the Cromwell who took part in the attack on 
the Isle of Rhe in 1628 (recte 1627). It was 
Thomas Baron Cromwell, created Viscount Le- 
cale in 1625, and Earl of Ardglass in 16—, who 
was present, and who was lineally descended from 
Thomas Earl of Essex, chief minister of Henry 
VIII. His father Edward, third Baron Cromwell 
in the English peerage, having been appointed 
Governor of Lecale, in the county of Down, ex- 
changed his lands in Devonshire with Lord 
Mountjoy for the Downpatrick estate about 1603, 
and died in 1607. This Thomas had a son named 
Oliver, who died 19th Oct. 1668, and was interred 
with his grandfather in the old Abbey of Down- 
patrick ; but in 1627 he was a mere child. We 
learn from letters in Court and Times of Charles 
the First, vol. i. pp. 271. 274. 283. 287., that 
2400 Irish troops under Sir R. Bingley and Sir 
Pierce Crosby took part in the attack on Rhe, 


rhere is no foundation for this report.—lp. ] 
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At this period Sir Edward Walker | 
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that great slaughter. was made of the English, 
and chiefly of the Irish, who bore the first brunt 
of the onset, and fought very bravely, that Lord 
Westmeath was present, and that of prisoners of 
note taken by the French were Lords Cromwell 
and Mountjoy, and (p. 304.) that immediately 
afterwards the French King freely sent over all 
the English prisoners without ransom as a present 
to Queen Henrietta Maria. The editor of Birch 
errs in stating this Lord Cromwell to have been 
Wingfield, eldest son of the above-named Thomas 
and his successor in the peerage, as Wingfield who 
succeeded his father in the Earldom of Ardglass 
in 1650 (not 1653, as stated by the editor), was 
then only in his fifth year, dying in Oct. 1668, in 
his forty-sixth year. ae Vaan 

“ Serte-silver,” “ Noke-silver” (2™ S. iii. 48.)— 
The former of these, which is correctly spelt 
“ cert-silver,” was a payment by the lord of a 
manor for liberty for the resiants and tenants of 
his mafior to attend his Court Leet instead of the 
Sheriffs’ Tourn. The payment by the resiants and 
tenants to the lord for this purpose was called a 
common fine. Iam indebted to a legal friend, a 
constant reader of “ N. & Q.,” for this explana- 
tion, which will be found in Cowell's Znterpreter 
and Blount's Dictionary, under the heads “ Cert- 
money” and “ Common Fine.” Of “ noke-silver” 
I regret not to be able to give an equally satisfac. 
tory explanation. But perhaps some clue to its 
meaning may be found in Blount (art. Gavet- 
SESTER, a certain measure of rent ale): “ Nor 
differs it (I think) from what in the Glossary, at 
the end of Hen. I.’s Laws, is called Oak-Gavel.” 
If this last word be printed correctly, “oak-g ivel” 
might well become “ noke-gavel,” as the surname 
Noakes is known to have been originally Oakes, 
But I much fear that “ oak-gavel” is a misprint 
for “ oal-gavel.” I hope that some of your legal 
readers, however, will turn their attention to these 
words, and favour “N. & Q.” with an explana- 
tion of them and the words “hundredschot” and 
“ cumrage.” E. G. R. 


Armorial Query (2™ §S. vii. 10.)—If Mr. 
Bryeuam has received no answer yet I may state, 
as far as it may be a satisfactory one, from the 
Ordinaries of Arms, that “argent, a chevron be- 
tween three fleurs-de-lys gules,” appears as the 
coat for Chawmond or Holt. Gules, of course, 
though only once used, applies equally to both 
charges, as in Mr. Brncuam’s blason. 

Frecuevitte L. B. Dyxes. 

Ingwell. 


“ God Save the King” (2° S. vi. 475. 510.)— 
The supposition of Dr. Gauntiett, that the Pro- 
testant feeling of 1645 first gave the National 
Anthem an existence as a people's song, and led 
to its becoming the hymn of our battles and fes- 
tivities, seems to obtain additional support from 
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an old ballad of the same date preserved in the 
State Paper Office, entitled: “From the brave 
lads it the Bound-Rod, whose strength depends 


upon our God,” and ending with the remarka- 


ey 
God save Charles the king, 
Our royal Roy; 
Grant him long for to reign 
In peace and joy; 
Phe Lord that in the aven dwells 
Convert his Grace, 
All such Achitophels 
From him to chase.” 
Which clearly proves that either this song must 


have been written subsequently to Dr. John 
Ball's “God save the King,” or that both must 
ave been drawn from a common source of much 
earlier date, as suggested by Froude in his History 

f Henry VIII, vol. iv. p. 421. 
W. Doveras Hamitton, 


Bunyan's Shove (2™ S. vi. 190.) — Recently 
perusing the Wemoirs of James Lackington, the 
eceentric bookseller, at p. 98. 13th ed. is given a 
st of books which formed his library when a 
young man, among which is the following: Baz- 
ter’s Shove for a **d" Christian; his 
Call to the Unconverted, ye. ¥C., by which it ap- 
pears that Baxter was the original author of such 
a tract. Z. 


“ heary-a* 


Nichols tells ua, in a note to Dr. W. King’s Works, ii. 
, that several treatises, viz. 4 Shove, &c. and Eyes 
1 Hooks for Unbelievers’ Breeches, were fathered on 
ixter by L’Estrange. See “N.& Q,” 1S. vy. 416, 515. 


vi. 17. 38.; 294 S. vi. 80. 190.] 


The Forecastle Sailor (24 S. vii. 45.).—In 
Johnson's New London Song Book, p. 313., there 
isa song called “The Forecastle Man” com- 
mencing — 

“Your finikin sirs may in finery appear.” 

Should this be the song inquired for by Mr. 
Cuarrext, I shall be happy to transcribe it for 
him. Epmunp OAaTRIDGs. 

Martley, near Worcester. 


Legitimacy (2™ 8. vii. 112.) — The general ac- 
curacy of the papers which appear in “ N. & Q.” 
leads me to call attention to what I take leave to 
consider a mis-statement of the law by your corre- 
spondent Simon Warp, in your number of 5th 
Febri uary, as regards the legitim: acy of children 
born in wedlock, 

Mr. Warp states that he informed a clergyman, 
who told him that he always entered children in 
the register born within a certain time after 
marriage, as the base bern child of the mother, 
“that in so doing he was liable to punishment, for 

» matter who the father was, it became the child of 


he 
the husband if born an hour after marriage. 


Such is not, and I believe never has been, the 
‘aw of England, ‘The legitimacy of a child is a 
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fact, to be proved, if questioned, like any other 
fact. The fact of its being born in wedlock is 
nothing more than a preswuption that it is legiti- 
mate, not a rule of law, and is therefore liable to 
be repelled by circumst: ances inducing a contrary 
presumption, “ Let a man,” as was said by Lord 
Eldon in the Banbury Peerage case, “ live with a 
woman as if they were husband and wife, let there 
be access, let there be children born, let the pro- 
duction and the recognition of the children be 
proved, all this would go for nothing if evidence 
could be given that he had not the organs of gene- 
ration.” 

Bracton and Fleta both show that these prin- 
ciples were early introduced into the English law, 
and we have an instance, as long ago as the reign 
of Edward I. (Foxcroft’s case, 10th Edward L.), 
of a child being declared illegitimate who was 
born twelve weeks after marriage, it being shown 
that it was impossible that the husband could 
have been the father. 

The law is said (how truly it is not for me to 
say) to be “the perfection of reason,” which it 
could hardly be if it was so absurd as to father a 
child upon a man who, from absence or any other 
cause, could by no possibility have begotten it. 

F. W. Stave. 

Temple. 


The Shakspeare Society and the Chandos Por- 
trait (2 S. vii. 123.) — As S. Wason suggests 
that Mr. Cotxrer should fulfil his promise to the 
Shakspeare Society, allow me to ask whether the 
Society might not, could not, and should not be 
revived? If it lacked support a few years ago 
(as I fear was the case), surely it would be better 
supported now: and your own readers would al- 
most secure it from loss. There is a great and 
growing interest about Shakspeare and all relat- 
ing to him, and the tercentenary of 1864 will have 
to be provided for efficiently by some influential 
body. Allow me to suggest, too, that the Life of 
Shakspeare, prefixed to Mr. Collier's recent edi- 
tion, should be issued in a separate form, for the 
convenience of readers who do not require the 
Works, Estz. 


Anne, a Male Name (2™ S. iv. 12. 39. 59. &c.) 
—I observe that this week there is announced in 
the papers the death of General the Duke de 
Plaisance (Anne Charles Lebrun), Grand Chan- 
cellor of the Legion of Honour and Senator. He 
was born in Paris, December 28, 1775. He en- 
tered the army shortly after the 18th Brumaire, 
and rose rapidly. He was aide-de-camp to Des- 
saix, and was named Colonel of Hussars at Ma- 
rengo, and General of Brigade at Eylau, 1807; 
General of Division at the commencement of the 
Russian campaign in 1812. He adhered in 1814 
to the Bourbons, but having in the Hundred Days 
accepted a command in C hampagne and the post 
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of deputy for the Seine-et-Marne to the Legisla- | 


tive body, he was put en disponibilité after Wa- 
terloo. This is, I think, the latest instance that 
has been adduced of a female name being given 
to a male. Can any of your readers supply us 
with the names of diving men who have had fe- 
male names given them at their baptism. 
Aurrep T. Les. 
Rev. Henry Francis Lyte (2 S. vii. 10.)—Lyte 
was educated at the Royal School of Enniskillen, 
which at the time had attained to great eminence 
under the direction of the Rev. Robert Burrowes, 


D.D., who had been a Fellow of Trinity College, | 


Dublin, and was subsequently Dean of Cork. In 
the year 1804, a postchaise arrived and deposited 
two boys, dressed in very old tartan jackets, who 
were reported to the school to be sons of an officer 
quartered in the town of Sligo; and more than this 
was never ascertained about their parentage, by 
their schoolfellows, and of the parent who had sent 
them, on the eve of departure on foreign service, 
to the care of Dr. Burrowes. Nothing farther was 
heard until (between two and three years after) 
his station abroad was ascertained. 

Thomas, the elder of the boys, came to be tra- 
ditionally recorded in the school as being almost a 
simpleton ; but Henry soon proved himself en- 
dowed with abilities, really amounting to genius, 
so brilliant and various that he eclipsed all com- 
petitors. An opportunity casually presenting it- 
self, Dr. Burrowes transmitted the helpless elder 
brother to his father; but the younger he retained 
under his kind-hearted guardianship (wholly unre- 
quited), until his pupil had attained to a position 
in the University, which led to independence. 

Henry Lyte’s enviable preeminence and ascen- 
dancy above his companions must have been asso- 
ciated with great amiability; for, though some- 
what singular in habit, he was popular with his 
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A Lincolnshire Exclamation (2™ S. vii. 103.) — 
When a Lincolnshire peasant hears bad news, he 
exclaims “ worst art!" What is “ worst art ?” 

Under the same circumstances, the more com. 
mon exclamation is “ worse luck!" May not the 
corresponding exclamation of the Lincolnshire 
man mean worse-star’'d? “ Worse-star’d!” and 
“worse luck!” would both in that case signify 
the same thing, namely, “ the more unfortunate !" 
We have the common expression, “ ill-starred,” of 
which “ worse-starred” would be a kind of com- 
parative. Be it observed, also, “ worse-star'd” 
would become provincially “ worre-star’d” (worre 
for worse, Halliwell); and the ¢, in old English, 


| often occupying the final place of the now 
| more generally adopted participial d, “ worre- 


| are part of the same class. 


star'd” would naturally pass into the form of 
“worst art.” “ Worre-star'd”=“ wor-st ar’d "= 
“ worst art.” 
In Pericles we find the expression “ better stars.” 
If fortune be “ better-starred,” why not disaster 
“ worse-starred,” “ worre-star'd,” or “ worst art” 
Tuomas Bors. 
The exclamation used in Lincolnshire is “ worst- 
heart,” —it is used when receiving news which is 
worse than was expected, and is equivalent to 
“Well, that is bad!" The phrase is one of a 
rather large class of similar ones used in Lincola- 
shire; such as “bad-heart,” meaning despon- 
dency, “the has quite a bad heart about it;" 
“ full-heart,” charged with grief or emotion; 
* good-heart,” full of hope and confidence ; “ dear- 
heart,” affectionately used in consolation ; “ great- 
heart,” courageous, &c. The very common words, 
“ sweet-heart,” “ kind-heart,” “ warm-heart,” &c, 
“ Bless me,” “ deary 


me,” &c., are another general form of Lincolnshire 


schoolfellows, and left behind him the reputation | 
of a boy of extraordinary talent, desultory and | 


flighty, eccentric, but very amiable. He entered 
College in 1809 ; obtaining one of the sizarships 
of the year, and afterwards a scholarship — 
both on distinguished answering. To his farther 
progress, I regret I have not the means of afford- 


ing information; but the few facts which I have | 
the pleasure of communicating are offered in aid | 
of Mr. Ineuts’s inquiry by Lyte’s schoolfellow | 


and fellow-student at T. C. D. 
Grorce Anne GRIERSON. 
Dublin. 


Fleres si scires(2 §. vii. 132.) —I have seen 
in achurch at Vienna (I believe St. Stephen's) 
the verses in an epitaph : — 

“ Fleres si scires unum tua tempora mensem, 
Rides cum non sint forsitan una dies, 
Heu, cum nulla fides sit, vel constantia rebus, 
Nésse Deum vita est, cetera cuncta nihil.” 


J. L 


»hraseology. Pisuey Tuomrsoy. 
I ) 


Stoke Newington. 


Mr. Puiturrs says that in Lincolnshire the 
peasantry exclaim, on hearing any bad news, 
“worst art!” In Cambridgeshire, when any sfart- 
ling information, whether good or bad, is com- 
municated, a common exclamation is, “ what 3 
start!” Is not Mr Putturps’s the same phrase 
with the Lincolnshire burr ? E. V. 

Is not the exclamation, “ worst art,” alluded to 
by Mr. Puittirs, a mere corruption or slurring of 


| the vulgarism—“ What a start!" —very general 


some years ago ? Nepos ATLANTIS. 

Nordstrand (2™ §. vii. 31.) — H. P. will please 
accept my thanks for his interesting communica- 
tion respecting this island ; but Gachard’s account 
of a colony of Belgians having been located there 
in 1634, and of whom his latest notice dates back 
nearly a century and a half, does not appear to 
invalidate conclusively the information furnished 
me at Kiel by the Polish merchant, professedly 
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from his own personal knowledge ; and although 
the Frisian resemble the English more nearly than 
any other Teutonic dialect, they could not have 
been confounded by one who spoke our language 
fluently. It would be satisfactory if some ventle- 
man who has actually visited the island “would 
settle the question. 

Allow me to repeat the inquiry contained in 
Queries on a tour (2™ S. i. 471.) as to the inscrip- 
tion on the ‘Turkish baths at Buda. 

Joun J. A. Boase. 


Alverton Vean, Penzance 


Peals of Bells (1* 8. i. 154. ; iv. 243.) — Many 
extraordinary things have been recorded in the 
pages of “ N. & Q.” about bells, but the following 
seems to surpass everything one has ever met 
with relating to the mysteries of campanology, 
and therefore I hope you will record it as it de- 
serves : — 

“ CHANGE RINGING. 
Sr. Mary’s Society, WooLtwicu. 
A Family Peal. 
On MONDAY, MARCH 27th, 1852, 
The following Members of this Society rang on the Bells 
of St. Mary’s Church, Woolwich, a true and complete 
Peal of 
GRANDSIRE TRIPLES, 
comprising 
5,040 Cuances 1x 2 Hovers anp 57 Mrxvres. 


Performers. 


James Banister, Treble. | George Banister - Sth. 
Thomas Banister 2nd. Francis Henry Banister 6th. 
John Banister - 3rd. Henry Banister - “7th. 
William Banister 4th. Edward West - Tenor 


Conducted by Wm. H. Banister (Father.) 

“The above is the only Peal on record in which the 
Changes were rung by a Father and his Siz Sons sta- 
tioned according to Seniority. 

Rev*, H. Brown, M.A., Rector. 
“ Tho’. Morgan & George Imms, Churchwardens.” 
T. Exvacomse. 


Why was Ludovicus Sforza styled Anglus ? (24 
S. vii. 47.) — The appellation Anglus is not con- 
fined to Ludovico, but appears to have been a 
family title. W hy, puzzled me long since, and I 
can give Neo Eporacensis no information ; ; but 
it is, I think, clear that it has no reference to 
Angleria, as Ludovico’s 
Maria, is styled on a medallion now before me, 
‘Anglus . Dux . Mediolani . Etcetera . Papie 
Anglerie . Que . Comes.” 
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“ Cumrage” (2™ §. vii. 87.) —I have searched 
for this word in vain - Cowell's Interpreter, 
Blount’s Law Dictionary, S pelman’s Gioss. Archeo- 
lugicum, &c., without suc cess But, in the Promp- 
torium Parv-ulorum, I find (p. 36.) “ Byrne, Theca, 
cumera,” with the following note of the editor's: 

“ Forby gives bing in the dialect of East Anglia, Da- 
nish, bing, cumulus. A.-S. bin prasepe. Cumera is ex- 
plained by Uguitio to be ‘ vas frumentarium de festucis.’ 
And no doubt the bin was an iently formed of wicker- 
work, as in the German benne crates, Belg. benn, corbis.” 

To this I may add that the Norfolk hay bing is 
frequently wattled. “Cumera” may be connected 
with cumba, a coomb, four bushels of corn. From 
this it would appear that “cumrage” was a toll 
upon the bins or vessels that contained the articles 
to be sold in the market. But I find also in Kilian 
“Kommer, sicamb. iuliac; Manus injectio, vulgo 
arrestum,” and “ Kommer, Usura damnosa; Gheld 


| op kommer nemen; Sumere fenore pecuniam.” 
| Sull I think the first the correct explanation, but 


to decide. 
G. R. 
Abbey of Bury St. Edmund's (2™° §. vii. 128.) 
— The first portion of the Liber Cellerarii, pre- 
ceding letter H, is to be found in the University 
Library, Cambridge, marked Gg. 4. 4. In Sir 
Thomas Phillipps’s collection is also the remaiving 
portion of the letter W. it. 


Soud ! Soud ! (2™ §S. vii. 124.) —If the meaning 
of this word conjectured by A. A. is to be re- 


I leave it to contributors to “ N. & Q.” 


| ceived, there is no need why we should go to the 


elder brother, Galeazzo | 


This is the only instance I recollect of etcetera | 


appearing at full length on a medal. Some one 
may possibly be inclined to suggest that it should 


be read Et ( "etera, the latter word being the con- | 


tracted form of a place or district ; but 1 know of 
hone to which it would apply, and there is no 
point after et, which is written 'E. 

Query, Is the title Anglus ever found applied 
to any of the Visconti ? Joun J. A. Boass. 


Alverton Vean, Penzance 


Italian for it, when the French sus! sus! lies so 


much nearer home. In Spiers's Dictionary we 
have, “ Sus, interj. come! -cheer up! be of good 
heart !” Me 


Inn Signs by Eminent Artists (2" 8. iv. 299. 
335.) — 

“ George Morland painted a sign of a White Lion for a 
publichouse at Paddington.” 

“* Richard Wilson, the landscape painter. once conde- 
scended to paint a sign of the ‘Three Logger Heads’ for 
the house so cz alled, near the - where he died. ” — Nol- 
lekens and his Times (1828), vol. i. pp. 25. % 

Cuartes Wy 1k. 

The Change of Dress (2 S. vi. 475.) — The 
law passed in 1747 relating to the Highland dress 
was repealed by the exertions of the Duke of 
Montrose, who was described by Sir Walter 
Scott as — 

“The Lord of Graham, by every chief adored, 
Who boasts his native spt ¥ restored.” 


s 


See Lockhart’s Life of Scott, vol. ii. p. 283. note 
4. 
Old Proverb (2 §S. vii. 88.) — 
“ If that vou will France win, 
Then with Scotland first begin.” 
Henry V. Act I. Se. 2. 
L. 'T. 
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Red Coats (2 S. vii. 130.) — The searlet uni- 
form was adopted at an e arlier date than William 
III.’s reign ; as the following lines from Hudibras 
will show : — 

“Some were for Gospel ministers, 
And some for Redcoat Seculars.” 
Part IIL. C. ii. Il. 291, 292. 
where the first line refers to the Presbyterians, 
and the second to the Independents, whose “ secu- 
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lar” soldiery had a habit of preaching exceed- 
ingly distressing to the orderly Presbyterian | 
mind. 


“One single Red-coat sentinel 
Outcharmed the magic of the spell, 
And, with his squirt-fire, could disperse 
Whole troops with chapter raised and verse.” 
Part 1V. C. ii. I. 1167—1170. 
The orator (presumedly Antony Ashley Cooper) 
is contrasting the Independents with the Presby- 
terians, and refers to the success of the former, 
when the others took up the cause of the “ cove- 
nanted King,” Charles, afterwards the Second. 


nearer the mark. Key signified occasionally the 
chief talon of a hawk. Now the botanical 
class to which the common columbine belongs js 
called aquilegia; and is so called from aquila, an 
eagle, “ because the inverted spurs of the flower 
have been likened to the éalons of a bird of prey” 


whole 


(Loudon). Any person who has examined the 
flower of the columbine must have noticed this 
hooked appearance of the spurs. * Nectaria 
curved,” says old Berkenhout. ‘These spurs, then, 
are the heys of the culverkey. “Key. ‘The prin- 

| cipal claw in a hawk’s foot * (Halliwell). 
And now will any reader of “ N. &. Q.” wind 


The Red Coat, although it was the distinctive | 
| to an earlier writer than Wycherley, as the fol- 


uniform of the Ironsides, is not a thing to be 
ashamed of, for “ truly they never were beaten at 
all ;” and we can only hope that, if war should 
ever arise again, and the Red Coats be called to 
deeds of arms, they may never lose, by any means, 
the prestige of vic tory. B. B. Woopwarp. 


Haverstock Hill. 


Culee rheys (1" S. vi. 1S, vi. 48. 117.)- 
Culverkeys being so often mentioned by Izaak 
Walton, I have been hoping that the renewed dis- 
cussion in “N. & Q.” would enable us to deter- 
mine beyond a doubt what field-flower it is to which 
Walton alludes. We seem, however, to be thrown 
back upon the editorial note of the First Series 
(vi. 293.), which gives the brief, but, as there is 
good reason to think, correct definition of Nares 
si Culver-keys ; the flower or herb Columbine. 
Culver being Columba, and the little flowrets like 
keys.” 

We may remark, with regard to the connexion 
of “culver” with “ columba,” a pigeon or dove, 
that where we speak of dovetailing, our forefathers 
spoke of culvertailing. Moreover, with respect to 
the word columbine itself, it occasionally signifies, 
according to Johnson, “a kind of violet colour, a 
changeable dove colour.” In like manner the old 
French adjective colombin, ine, now obsolete, sig- 
nified a colour subsequently called “gorge de | 
pigeon.” There can 
nexion between “columbine ” 
in what sense are the “little flowrets ” 
lumbine “ like heys dog 

They certainly are not at all like the key of a 
lock ; nor do they bear the slightest resemblance 
to those flat husks, containing the seeds of the ash, | 
&c., which are sometimes called keys. But there | 
is another sense of the word key, which comes 


293. ; 2° 


and “culver.” But | 


be little doubt of the con- | 


of the co- |} 


up by telling us why the claw of a hawk or eagl 
should in old English have been called a hey ? 
Tuomas Boys, 


“ A Man's a Man for a’ that” (2 §. vii. 146.) 
— The coincidence between the passage quoted 
by your correspondent J. R. from Wycherley’s 
Plain Dealer, and the sentiment felicitously 
expressed by Burns in his famous song, is cer- 
tainly remarkable; but the original idea belongs 


so 


lowing verses by Thomas Carew, extracted from 
a poem addressed by him “ To T. H., A Lapr 
RESEMBLING M¥ Mistress,” will render evident:— 
“To lead, or brasa, or some such bad 
Metal, a prince’s stamp may add 
That value, which it never had. 
“ But to the pure refined ore, 
The stamp of Kings imparts no more 
Worth, than the metal held before ; 
“ Only the image gives the rate 
lo subjects, in a foreign state 
Tis priz’d as much for its own weight.” 

I may add that Moore, in the Preface to the 
fifth volume of his collected Works (1841 —1842), 
points out in a note this coincidence of thought 
between Wycherley and Burns. T. C. Sata 


Skhowbanker (2°* SS. vii. 
Skowbanker, applied in Australia 
who is more disposed to hang about and live upon 
others, passing his time in idleness, than to work 
for his own sup port, appears to be of German ori 
gin. The seats of a theatre are in aa in called 
Schaubinke (literally, “show-benches ") ; and the 
German sch often acquires in English A harder 


104.) — The term 


to a } n 


ers 


form of sk ; e. g. in Schiffer, the master of a ship, 
Anglict Skipper. Schaubanker, then, or Show- 


banker, would imply one who delights to sit 
loll upon a bench (like idlers at a play). 

Or Skowbanker may be a combination of the 
two German words, Schaub, a truss of straw, 4 
bundle, and bank, a bench: — Schaub- Bank, 
bundle-bench. The derivation first offered, how- 
ever, seems preferable. 

A propos of Skowbanker, what is a Loafer ? An 
etymological friend understands by a Loafer a0 
idle fellow who will not work, but prefers r ceiv- 
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ing the periodic , loaf, doled out in alms. Others 
would derive lo ‘from the German land-liiufer, 
lite rally, kcoee r, 7. e. a vagabond. 
Tuomas Boys. 
View of Cannons (2™ S. vi. 497.) — Cannons 
Park, Little Stanmore, Middlesex, formerly the 
seat of the Dukes of Chandos. A view of the 
present mansion will be found in Britton and 
Brayley'’s Beauties of England, not a very good 
one, but sufficient to give a general idea of the 


place. E.N.M.S. 





Miliscellanesus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
Loa wm The og . and ther Ess Ys By Isaac l iy! 





We shall best do our duty to our readers vil 
them a short account, crit m apart, of the 
cluded in this volume by their original and gifted author 
Logic in Theology is a review of Jonathan Edwar rds's dos 


to 











Boswell’s Life of Johnson Edited by the Reht Hon 
John Wilson Croker, LL.D., F.R.S. With Illustrations 





Ther all the differes in the rid bet la - 
priced book 1 chea ne Boswell’s matchless bio- 
graphy of t rreat moralist, handsome rinted and 

istrated, and with all Croker’s notes whi 1 are Mur- 





rht, and f most valuable additions to the 
complete en monthly Parts at one shilling 
be pronounced both low-priced and cheap. 
No book better deserves to be widely circulated ; and cer 
tainly 1 brarv, however humble, need now be without 


a te edition of Boswell’s Johnson upon its shelves. 


Lord Byron's Poetical Works. Parts 1. and Il. Tot 
completed in Nine Parts. (Murray.) 
What we hav ist said above Boswell’s Johns 
applies with equal force to the new issue of Byron’ 
Poeti u Works, which, it must be remembered, is pu 


or Light in the Prison. A Narrative, 
rs, f a Convict condems d fu Forgery. 
amin Bensley. 
n a critical examination of the doc 











i uu i » * Ee 
trinal matters contained in tl work, we can recommend i 
to tl of our readers who are endeavouring to reclaim 
our criminal po on, as a cheering instance of a con- 
viet vy redeeming his one false step. There is a mystery 
in the t tation of the « ict that the « litor confesses 
rae f unable to clear up, though we find that he illus- 


rates his remarks by extracts from the communications 
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respecting “ the Forged Assignats ” which have appeared 
in the course of our last volume, 

Reynardus V1 pes Poema ante Annum 1280, a quodan 
Baldwino e Lingua Teutonica Translatum, &c. Recudi cu- 
ravit M. F. A. G. Campbell. (Williams & Norgate.) 

The admirers of Reynard the Fox, and the wide evel 
of romances of which he is the hero, are greatly indebted 
to Mr. Campbell for this handsome reprint of a short Latin 
poem on the subject, hitherto unknown, and which has 
been recently discovered at the end of an edition of the 
Speculum Stultorum of Nigellus Worecher, printed by 
Nick Ketelaer and Ger. de Leempt, about 1473. ; 

A Manual of Photegraphic Chemistry, including the Prac- 
tice of the Collodion Process. By T. Frederick Hardwick. 
Fifth Edition. (Churchill.) 

Each new edition of Mr. Hardwick's useful Manual ha 
been an improvement on its predecessor. In the present, 
the Fifth, the most important improvements are in thos« 











parts of t book which relate to the Chemistry of ¢ - 
lion, the Printing Processes of Sir John H rschel, and 
others; while the part of the work devoted to practical 
photography has been enriched by nearly one hundred 
pag f additional matter. 


A Manual of the Philosophy of the Voice and Speech, 
espe tlly in relation to the Eng sh Lanau ge and the Art 
Speaking, Sc. By James Hunt, Ph 


An elaborate essay upon the subject, which, we should 
real with advantage by all who labour 
se disadvantages in speakin I j 
eculia t to remedy. 
Animal Physiolo By William B Car; nter, M.D. 
« Edition, tho hly 7 vised, and partly rewritte 
in.) 

rhis attempt on the part of Dr. Carpenter to supply an 











Educational Treatise on Animal Physiology is a valuable 
addition to Bokn’s Scientific Library, and an adm irable 
companion to the volume on Vegetable Physiology re- 


ently noticed by us. 


Would not the Society of Antiquaries, which enjoys a 
royal charter for the promotion of sound Archeology, be 
acting up to the spirit of that charter by investigating 
the vexed questions to which the recent remarkable dis- 
coveries of leaden reliques, of a character hitherto un- 
known to Antiquaries, have given rise? The public ar 
now invited to inspect an extraordinary collection of 
these peculiar objects. Why should not the Society of 
Antiquaries dep ite a Committee to examine and report 
upon them? The Society might thereby help to secure 
them for fag N stional Museum, if satisfied of their genu- 

1ess, or boldly avow their conviction that they ar 
fabri ations, if convinced that they are so. 


Our attention has been called to the Prospectus of an 
E-rhibition of Histort py rtraits and of Objects of Ar- 
cheological Interest, a Art, which it is proposed t 
hold in Aber lesa, on occasion of the meeting of the 
British Association, in the autumn of 1859, under the 
Presidency of the Prince Consort. The promoters of this 
judicious movement, a number of ntlemen connected 
with the Northern Counties, propose to take advantage of 


the above occasion to assemble and exhibit, arranged in 


systematic order, such objects as serve to illustrate the 
historv, the antiquities, and the progress of arts and man- 
ners in the North of Scotland. Fo this purpos they 


hope to bring r tog ether, in the first place, a large number 
of the works of Jamesone, the earliest Scottish painter of 
merit, who was himself an Aberdeen artist, and whose 
pictures are to be found chiefly in Northern houses. 
Along with these will be collected other old portraits, 
having relation to Scotland, which possess sufficient in- 
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terest, either as works of art, or as portraits of persons 
eminent in science, literature, or public life; and also 
others which are calculated to throw light upon early 
Highland or Northern costume. ‘To illustrate the gradual 
changes in the habits, industry, condition, 
the country through successive ages, the Committee will 
collect and classify appropriate specimens of armour, 
weapons, and implements; costume; furniture; tapestry 
ant embroidery ; plate and jewels; e xhibiting the gradual 
but well-marked progress of ornamental art, from its first 
rise to the period of its greatest perfection, and even past 
its decadence to the commencement of the taste of our 
own time The general interest which all students of 
history and lovers of literature must feel in the success of 
this undertaking, renders it unnecessary that we should 
enlarge upon the desirableness of such an exhibition, or 
urge upon the proprietors of su ho yects to communic ite 
at once with the Hon. Sec., James Cuatmers, Esq., Ad- 
vocate, of Aberdeen. 
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Inecano'’s Miscertanxeous Parens or Suansprane. Folio. 179%. 
Let: Tearae Barrannice, &c. 5 Vols. i\2mo. Amst. 1684. 

Wanted by Fie. Alica (late Rich), 12. Tavistock Row, Covent 

Garden, London. 
Tus Miserres or Homan Lire. 
Rocarr .ccacto’s Maxims tx Enottsn. 
Eciecric Review. December. 1850 
Wanted by Juha Cheetham, Fir Wood, near Manchester 
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Although we ha this u P ht pages extra, we are ’ 
f great interest, among others one on Tartessus, by 

K. 7 the First Seri N. & Q.."° 12 Vols. cioth boards, is 
6/. és. The G ul luclex to the same, 5a. ; and the 6 Volumes of S 
Serics, ‘ ¢*N. & Q.” tu Christmas last, MU. 3s 

C.5.G. The y work was publi-hed by Simpkin & Marsha 
1°31: A New and Complete System of Short-Hand. By Joha Wells 

, 


O. L. Caamernas. There a ' litions of the Eonblemata 





Hadrian Jun 159%, and a Fi ht ati 
1570. An ac yiven in Ro ode @ Chatmaree i 9 
phical Dicti 

J.M.C. The eurlicat edit that » ’ Rosetum Exerci 
tiorum spiritualium et sac — M dite ionum is that of 1494, which 
makes 278 leaves. Two copies are in the British Museum. The B sdlesen 
contains a copy printed at p oa fol. 1693. The author is Joann 


Mauburnus of Brussels. 
on Friday, and is als 
Strampep Corres jor 


is published at noon 
sabseription for 


“ Nores ano Queates”™ 
issued wa = tontauty Paars. The 
Sux Moaths forwarded direct from the Publishers (incla ting the Halj- 
yearly ixoex) ts ils. i4., whick may paid by Post Ovhce Order 
favour of VMesas. Bett ano Dacov,146. Leer sraeer, E.C.; to who 
CNICATIONS Poa TA® Eorron should be addreaset. 








all Cou 


{AMBRIDGE 
THUCYDIDES. J.G 


GREEK and LATIN TEXTS :- 
DONALDSON. 2 Vols. 7s 

Lately Published, 

4. PALEY. 3s. 

A. PALEY. Vol. 1.,3s. 6d. ; Vol. IL., 38. & 


ZESCHYLUS. F. 
EURIPIDES. 1} 


HORACE. J. MACLEANE. 2s. 6d 

VIRGIL. 3. COMLNGTON In the Press.) 

HERODOTUS. J. W. BLAKESLEY. (In the Press 
Cambridge : DEIGHTON, BELI co. 





and BELL & DALDY. 


WHITTAKER & CO., 


Now READY. 
VOU R SERMONS, preached before the University 


of Cambridge cares = Season of Advent, 1858. By the REV 
HARV EY GOODWIN, D.D.. Dean of Ely. l2mo. 3s. 6 
CONTRIBU TIONS to the CRITICISM of th 


GREEK ty TESTAMENT. Being an Introduction to an Fdition 
of the Cod Auzgiensts, + fifty otuer Manuscripts. By the REV. 
H. SC RIVEN TER, M.A. &vo. 


THE ESSEN’ T IAL 
and NEW TESTAMENTS. 
Crown 8vo. 

A COMPLETE GREEK GRAMMAR. Secoué 
Edition, very much enlarge a and adapted for the Use of University 


Students. By the REV. J. . DONALDSUN, D.1 Svc 


DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO., 

\ LIST of VERY CURIOUS and USEFUL 
4 BOOKS on HERALDRY, TOPOGRAPHY, BIOGRAPHY, & 
Gentlemen sending their Address and One Stamy shall have a List (Pot 
Free), direct to JAMES CULLEN AN, Heraldic Bookseller, 22. Hig 
manned w. 


London 








COHERENCE of the OLD 
By the REV. T. T. PEROWNE, M.A 


Cambridge 





A Series of Photo 
ILYBLANK, price 5s. eac 


IVING CELEBRITIES. 
4 graphic Portraits. by MAULL & P 
The Number for MARCH contains 


SAMUEL LOVER, ESQ 


with Memoi 


M AULL Se POLYBLANK, 55. Gracechurch Street, and 187 


udilly ; and W. KENT « OU., Fleet Street. 
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nd ad- 
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god §, VIL. Fes. 26. °59.] NOTES 
Just published, in 4to. cloth, price 242. 


Vou. XVII. oF 


NCYCLOPADIA BRITAN 
EIGHTH EDITION, 


Illustrated by numerous Engravings, 


THE EN NICA, 


{nd containing, amongst other important Articles, the following 


PALEONTOLOGY. By Ricuarp Owen, F.RS., 
werintendent of the Departments of Natural History, British 
Museum 


pr (WwM.) 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Sir Joun F. 
W. HERSCHEL, Bart., K.H 


PEEL (Sir ROBE?T). sy GoLpwin SMITH, 


M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History, Oxford 


PARTVERSSIP (Limitep any Unurmirep Lia- 


By Lorp Macautay. 


BILITY). By J. R. MCCULLOCH. 
PHOTOGRAPHY, &c. By Sir Davin Brew- 
STER, K.H. 


PALEY and PASCAL By Henry Rocers, 


Esq., Author of the “ Eclipse of Faith,” &c. 


PAINTING. By Bexsamin Ropert 
With SUPPLEMENT by W. B. JUHNSTON, R.S.A 


PHILOLOGY. By the Rev. J. Ww. Don ALDSON, 
DD.. Author of the ‘* New Cratylus,” Ciassical Examiner in the 
University of London. 

PLATO. By the Right Rev. the Brsnor or Here- 
FORD. 

PHYSIOLOGY. By Jonn Hveues Bennett, 
M.D., Professor of the Institutes of Medicine in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

PHRENOLOGY. 


Professor of the Practice of 


Haypon. 


By Tuomas Laycock, M.D. 
1 f rgh 


*hysic in the University of Edinburg 


On the First of March will be Published, 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF A 
RE-ISSUE 


aaeeus OPEDIA BESTABRIUA, 


pleted within three years 
-0 


In the publication of the Fichth Edition of the ENCYCLOP_EDIA 
BRITANNIC 1 had reason 


the Proprietors as well as the Subscribers } 
to revret the delays which occasionally occurred in the issue sore of 


the volumes, notwithstanding all the effurts of the Publishers to secure 
punctuality, 


mtributors, many of them writers of the 
mvenience it was necessary to consult, th 

e shad ei her to be retarded, or very valu 
A € contributions lost to the Es YCLOP 2DIA,. 





onsulted their own immediate interest. they 
: Publication with materials more readily ax 
cessible, rather than have waited for articles, many of them the ablest 
contributions to Science and Literature in the English language. 

In this Re-Issue, however, th 
t tion in the publication of the volumes. as Seventeen of em § 
mpleted at press, and it is fui ly expected that the work will be 
finished in 1860, when those who may prefer completing their sets 
rather than wait for the gular issue, will have an opportunity of 
doing so 





an be no danger of the small 
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Edinburgh: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK 


! SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CUO 


AND QUERIES. 187 








Boun's Staxpano Lipnary ror Manca. 


‘CHLEGEL’S LECTURES on the HISTORY of 
h LITERATURE, Ancient and Modern, from the German. Now 
first ¢ oY 1% tely translated, and accompanied by a General Index. Post 
Svo. cloth. 3s. é& 


HENRY G. BOHN, York Street, Covent Garden, London. 


Boan's Scrzxtiric Linnany ron Marca. 


; TNDEX OF DATES, comprehending the principal 
Facts in the Chronology and History of the World, from the earliest 

to the Present Time ; s)phabetica!ly arranged. Being a cx mplete I dex 
te Bohn’s enlarged Edition of * Blair's Chronological Tables.” By J. 
AA ade IBY Ross In Two Parts (forminy tovether One very 








rick Volume of 952 closely printed pages). Part II. K—Z. Post 8vo. 
clot 

*<* The Tw » Volumes may be had boarded in One, price 1s. ; or 
half- bound 1 » 12s, And the “ Curonotoorcat Taares,” uni- 


form at the -ame prt es 
The 2 Vols. form t gether the most comprehensive Work of Peference 
on all matters of Date in Hi ory, Biography, and the Arts, ever pre- 
sented to the British Pub 
HENRY G. BOUN, York Street, Covent Garden, Ls n 


ania Miensinadinns 9 tany ror Marca, 


) VELYN'S DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE, 

4_ with the Private Correspondence A Charles I. and others dur ing 
the Civil War. New Fdition. revised considerably enlarged, trom 
the Original Papers (by JOUN FORSTER s 4 Vols. post ®vo. 
No « fir-t illust-ated with numerous Portraits and Plates engraved on 
Steel. Vol. III., with Nine Plates, cloth. 

‘No change of fashion, no alteration of taste, no revolution of science, 
have impaired, or can impair. the celebrity of Evelyn. His name is 
,- esh in the land, an‘! his reputation, like the tres of an Indian Para- 

live. exists, and wi tinue to exist, in full strength and beauty, un 
injured by time Quant y Re Sovrsey 


HENRY G. BOHN, York Street, Covent Garden, London 








Boun's Cnear Sentes ror tas Montn. Price 2s. 


\ AYHEW’S IMAGE OF HIS FATHER; or, 
Ose Bev ts wore Trovene tTHan A Dozen Great With 12 page- 
illustrations on Steel, by “* Parz. ost Svo. 


HENRY G. BOHN, York Street, Covent Garden, London 


Bonx'’s Curap Series ror Manca. Price 2s. 
ro be continued Fortnightly. 
JOSWELL'S LIFE OF JOHNSON, edited with 
larre Additions and Notes by the RT. HON, JOHN WILSON 
The orizinal and complete Copyricht Edition. To be 





completed in 8 Volu nee, illustrated | with upwards of 40 finely executed 
Engravings on Steel 
+** The public will now have for lée. what was formerly published 


ITENRY G. BOHN, York Street, Covent Garden, Londen. 


HALLAM’'S HISTORICAL WORES. 


The fi llowing are the Author's last revised Editions :~ 


Ls = Tne CONSTITUTION NAL HISTORY OF 

nom tHe A¢ Hexry Vilra_ro ree Deara or 

Grouce IIxp. By HENRY HALL AM, ‘Ll D., F.RS., Foreign As- 

suciate of the Institute of France. Seventh Edit S vole. Svo. 30s. 
By the Same, 

II.—VIEW OF THE STATE OF 

DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. Eleventh Edit 


Supplemental Notes. 3 vols. Svo. 30s, 


Iif—INTRODUCTION TO THE 


EUROPE 


vy including the 


LITERA- 


URE OF EU ROPE, rs tur lore, lérn, anv 17 rn Centonies., Fourth 


} fiom. 3vols. Svo. 36s 
IV.—A POPULAR EDITION OF HAL- 


L AM’ 8S HISTORIC WORKS: complete in 10 vols. Post 8vo. 4s, 





‘ h; or Seana notilieh 
Hist ' LAND. 3 vols 
Hist oF Miporr Aces. 3 vols. 
| Lirrrany ny or Evrore. 4 vols. 
| JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
| - 


RCH.EOLOGIA SCOTICA; or Transactions 
e SOCIETY of ANTIQUARIES of SCOTLAND. Vol. TV. 
With numereus Plate- and Woodcuts. Price lés. To Mem- 
i} bers, ie This Part being the concluding portion ef the Fourth 
| Velume, comy letes the Series of the Society's Transactions, in large 
} fto 





Volumes or Parts to complete Sets may still be had. 
Sold by W. T. M*CULLOCH, 21. George Street. Edinburzl 
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ILLUMINATED MISSALS, PSALTERS, RARE VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 
HOR&, AND OTHER MANUSCRIPTS. WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, &. 


& Sux te nuscriptson Vellum, in Het . rg ection of E ryazes and Travels, many relatis 
G t i French, trov : Art the 


ng 

Riese vesving 2 m : ditions o f Hakluyt’s . 

s es pul lished by 

fa uld’s mag nificer 

y Br 

“Hen bolat's N F 

I Y Anima 

ired Plates. To be 

Prices 
T.& W. BOONE 
rs, 29. New Bot 


(NSre AL PALACE CENTENARY POEMS 
ON BURNS 

tly the Desizn of pu ine a Collecting 

. ; athena 

BOOKS PRINTED UPON VELLUM AND | possible. ~~ . N, Glasgow, aseacipal 

SPECIMENS OF EARLY TYPOGRAPHY. |, Theprotts of Publication to be devoted to some public interest qu 

» Vellu oeont 1 7 


n will be dulf 


[AS MURRAY & SON, Glasgom, 
I V “4 
JY MNULATINI MEDII AEVI. E. Cod 


MSS., Edidit « Adnotationibus I stravit F J. MONE, 
vii Carisr t Prwfectus 


I 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
ROMANCES, FACETLE, 


(VAs ae GUE OF VALUABLE THEOLOGE 


BOOKS (32% ntair the Libraries of MESSRS, & 
( J.J. VAN VOORST., father and son, which will be SOLD 
AUCTION by FREDERICK MULLER, AMSTERDAM, on te 
ith MARCH, ar t following Da 

Ma if 


D. NUTT, 270 


1° ONDON CRYSTAL PALACE, 
BOOKS OF PRINTS AND ILLUSTRATED | 2£4,,02fr4 Strect. nd Great Portland Street 
BOOKS FANCY ARTICLES. | 17 
’ t. Av ( 3 1 l Refr 
, 1 ; sree with Retir 
iP Portrait s Onicinal I in their se A partments 
. ogy of me yt , ADMISSION FREE 
m PRIVATELY te! ta Bg nes. l t 
Marbles o Dube of pomwes 6 tants Pe nnn | Blessing to Mothers.” — British Me y I, Feb. 12, 188 
nara tain {incom pt RSONS who cannot swallow Cod Liver Oi 
¢ Printe. ‘ oe oe oe t take NEWBERY & SONS'COD LIVER OIL CAS 
BeBe yt gen fh Benner I rout sam 
ln f the finest oil, and is taken « on by ch ildrer with ut si 
hey resemble gingerbread in appearance, and will versede 
od Liver Oil from its pe rtability and greater dig restibil ity in th is com 
binati n. Invalids travelling should n Se wet ut them, for ven as 
article of diet while travelling, they p #8 l e am unt of 
animal and vegetable nutritior » Q invigoratingys 
— . = — — ee | P red by F. NEWBERY & SONS (Establist 1746), 4 Sh 
POPOGRAPHY, HERALDRY, GENEA- | Paul's Churchyard, Londor and cstd by nists, s town 
LOGY, HISTORY, AND ANTIQUITIES. eeaaaaeee if 
A the ANDSOME BRASS and IRON BEDSTEADS& 


, & SON'S Shov ms con al > Assortment of Brag 
. suitable th for ) se and »pi matess 
lsome Iron Beusteacls with 3 


alnut Tree 
and Fur 

j Furnitore. 

| T 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR Ws SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATS 
‘ . Te aD ATO AT “Ta ioat , SEDs a 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH. T ARTICLES of BLD- ROOM FURNITURE, 

SEE THAT YOU GET IT! . . - 

. —— . . : . HEAL & SON secist Bedding, Bed-room Furnitul 

\S INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED | urers, 196. Tottenham-court Road, W 





